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THE INSPIRATION OF SUCCESS. 


SomE people are always hunting after a new inspiration ; and to them an inspiration 
is very nearly akin to a sensation,—something new, untried, startling; some new 
departure, new methods, new machinery; something that looks to the future for 
greater things than the past or the present has realized. This is considered pro- 
gressive, enterprising, /ive. 

It is, without doubt, a good thing to keep abreast of the times. To lag behind 
shows a weakness somewhere. And to keep abreast of the times means to be thor- 
oughly in earnest in the work of the hour, — to put one’s life into the living realities that 
to-day concern the world. But the visionary man pushes ahead of the times, and the times 
do not follow him. How many vain dreamers have been disappointed on this account! 
—the course of events would not follow their airy flights. 

Are not we, as a denomination, at this time in a little danger of ignoring the good 
things of the present, and neglecting the work of the present, in a restless search after 
a new inspiration? Our denominational history shows conclusively that we have kept 
abreast of the times. We have not lagged behind any other Christian denomination. 
We have grown great and strong. We stand to-day before the world as a grand suc- 
cess in the line of our denominational mission. That mission is to maintain and prop- 
agate a New-Testament Christianity. Distinctively we believe God has set us for 
the defence of the ordinances of his house. Our very name indicates this. We are 
Baptists, — baptizers,— restorers of the initial ordinance of the Church to its original 
position, significance, and dignity. We have drawn our theory of church-building from 
the Scriptures, and the Scriptures only. We have incorporated into our standards of 
faith the logical and scriptural order of sacramental observance. In all this, success 
has marked every step of our history. As we have honored the Master, he has hon- 
ored us. We have reached our present position of strength and influence by observing 
the “old paths.” 
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Now, is there no inspiration in this? Must we be still hunting after the leadings of 
Providence when our path is already blazoned with the very finger-marks of God? 
Shall we strike out into this or that new departure when every divine signal beckons us 
straight ahead? Are we so unwise as to mistake sensation for inspiration? Inspira- 
tion is the breath of God: sensation is only the rustle of an earthly breeze. If, asa 
denomination, we are worthy of our past record, we shall seek our inspiration from God, 
and find it in his gracious benediction on our work. 

The same line of remark will hold true in regard to the second distinctive feature of 
our denominational mission, namely, the propagation of a New-Testament Christianity. 
What, for instance, do we need as an inspiration to our foreign-mission work? The 
period of experiment is past, and with it some of the enthusiasm that always accom- 
panies experiment. When an enterprise is on trial, its friends, and even its foes, are 
always alive to the issue. Hence the enthusiasm of the earlier period of modern 
‘Christian missions to the heathen. But is there not something better even than such 
enthusiasm? Enthusiasm is in its nature temporary. It always results in one of two 
things : either the experiment out of which it grows proves a failure, and enthusiasm 
dies ; or it proves a success, and enthusiasm settles down into earnest principle. The 
latter is the case with our own denominational work in missions to the heathen. The 
missionary enterprise is no longer with us problematical. Great as has been our 
denominational growth at home, the success of our work abroad has been relatively 
greater. And, if we are to gather inspiration from our denominational status at home, 
‘we may be still more inspired with zeal for Christ and his universal kingdom by the 
signal succéss which has crowned our work abroad. 

And yet there are some, who, seeming to look more to methods than results, are still 
seeking a new inspiration in the work of missions, from new policies and new departures 
at home and abroad. Is experiment better than experience? With such a missionary 
record as the Baptist denomination can show to-day, what new policy can furnish a 
guaranty against demoralization and relative loss? And with such evangelizing 
agencies as we now have, judged by their real worf, rather than their ideal perfection, 
and especially with such an organization as the Missionary Union, with its one hun- 
dred and thirty workers in the foreign field, converts gathered by thousands, Christian 
schools to be established and maintained, native ministers in different nationalities to 
be trained, infant churches to be nurtured into maturity, and the “regions beyond ” 
constantly crying “Come, come!”—how can any Christian man or woman lie back 
listless, and talk about some new and grand work to inspire a lagging faith? Is there 
inspiration only in the future? Is God’s hand working less significant than God’s finger 
pointing? Here is a work iz hand: look at it till you begin to take in its proportions. 
Here is not a promise only: here is its fulfilment. Is there no inspiration here? 
Does not this, brethren, gird your faith anew, and stir your soul anew, and call on every 
one of you for a new consecration of heart and life ? ' 
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RELATIONS OF THE MISSIONARY UNION TO THE CHURCHES. 


BY REV. W. H. SHAILER, D.D., OF PORTLAND, ME. 


THAT the Missionary Union does sustain 
certain relations to the churches, is assumed 
and admitted. That these relations are vari- 
ous and important, is also admitted. To speak 
of them all, even as we perceive them to exist, 
is at the present time impracticable ; and there 
are unquestionably many of those relations 
which none of us have yet perceived. We 
allude, therefore, now only to a few of the more 
obvious. 

1. Zhe Missionary Union is a child of the 
churches. They are the older, and to them, 
under God, the Union owes its birth and its 
existence. Go back but a few years, and there 
was no such organization as the Missionary 
Union, or Triennial Convention, of which 
it is morally and legally the representative. 
Churches were in existence, and had been 
from the days of the apostles; and it was by 
their will, their action, their delegates, that 
this organization came into being. They are 
its parents. And, this being their offspring, it 
is, like other children, dependent upon them 
for protection, for care, for supply, for nourish- 
ment. It acknowledges their authority, looks 
to them for direction, leans on them for sup- 
port, and makes demands proportionate to its 
growth and necessities. As in some of the 
older civilizations, so in this case, the absolute 
control of the child, even to the power of life 
and death, is lodged with the parents. From 
this control there is no appeal but to the 
parents themselves. If they do not meet its 
necessities, and attempt to feed it on milk 
when its growth and capacities urgently de- 
mand and require strong meat, it may respect- 
fully protest against the treatment, and set 
forth its needs, as it sometimes has done, in the 
tone and language of earnest and pathetic ap- 
peal. But this is all that it can do, and we 
trust all that it will ever need to do, in order 
to obtain a supply commensurate with its 
increasing necessities. For it is, as we are 
happy to say, a very promising child, and very 
much beloved by its parents. Although not yet 
of mature age and strength, it develops uncom- 
mon capacities. Its disposition is generous 
and benevolent. It has no inclination to in- 


dolence or inactivity, but takes comprehensive, 
and generally wise and discriminating views of 
the work which it has to perform, and, with a 
readiness limited only by its means, seeks to 
carry out those views. It makes frequent calls, 
and large drafts, on the parents, but always 
with an unselfishness which is admirable, and 
almost without a parallel. It asks for itself 
only what is sufficient for a bare living, prac- 
tising all the time a rigid economy, and seeks 
primarily and chiefly to do good to others by re- 
lieving the wants of the destitute, and sending 
light to those who are in darkness. If some- 
what grasping in its desires, and urgent in its 
demands, it is a satisfaction to know that 
while it is not prodigal, it is not miserly or 
covetous. There is, however, one thing 
about this child which is somewhat peculiar 
in one so promising and healthful, —it will 
always be dependent on its parents, and look 
to them for support. However old it may be 
in years, or large in size, or wise in counsel, or 
efficient in action, there is not the least pros- 
pect or probability of its ever becoming able 
to furnish its own supplies, or of sustaining 
itself if neglected by the parents. Sound and 
healthy and bright though it is, yet it can 
never be independent. Other children grow 
up, leave the parental roof, dispense with 
parental care and parental aid, and, with manly 
reliance on their own powers, set out for them- 
selves, and succeed in their undertakings. 
But no such destiny awaits this child of the 
churches. From the very nature and laws of 
its being, it must remain on their hands, and 
be the object of their solicitude and care. It 
has, however, so many excellent qualities, 
noble and unselfish aims, generous impulses, 
and is so kindly disposed, that, being an object 
of love, it will not be burdensome. Yet, with 
all its sterling virtues, we do not regard it as 
being faultless ; for it is much like other good 
children in this respect. But then, its faults 


are not numerous; and these were chiefly 
inherited, or are attributable to some defect 
in training. Parental example and influence 
have not been uniformly amiable and lovely. 
We can therefore readily make allowance for 
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whatever faults the child has, and may have 
exhibited. Nor have we any doubt but that 
these faults with proper parental discipline 
will all in due time be corrected, outgrown, 
and disappear from among the child’s many 
and superior virtues. The increasing bril- 
liancy of these will, as we trust, ere long 
shine the faults into darkness. 

2. The Missionary Union sustains the re- 
lation of a reservoir to the churches. Here 
we change our metaphor, but do not lose 
sight of our object. A church is an organized 
body, which, when in a healthy state, cannot 
live for itself alone. It is benevolent in its 
nature and designs; and for its growth and 
prosperity it is essential that streams of benev- 
olence in some direction be ever flowing from 
it. Without this it will wane, and at length 
lose its vitality and visibility. From all our 
churches such streams must flow, and are 
flowing. A few of these are large in size, and 
of great power. These might of themselves 
be utilized, and made productive of far-reaching 
results. But most of them are small; the 
churches from which they issue are small, and 
singly would not be of much practical benefit in 
securing objects which are remote. But these 
when combined with other streams may be of 
great utility. Under such circumstances, we 
can easily perceive how a wise policy would 
suggest the construction of a suitable reservoir 
into which these streams could flow, and thus, 
by the husbandry of what each contributed, 
create a power of such immense force and 
pressure as to reach, through well-directed 
channels, the remotest parts of the earth. 
Now, such a reservoir, on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence proportioned to the demand, 
is the Missionary Union in its relation to the 
churches. In all these churches was this 
feeling of benevolence, —a desire to benefit not 
only those in their immediate vicinity or coun- 
try, but every dweller upon the globe, and to 
refresh and fertilize all the waste places of the 
earth with the waters of “the river of life.” 
But independently and singly they could not do 
this. The fountain was not adequate to supply 
streams of sufficient power to impel the ma- 
chinery necessary for such difficult and far- 
distant work. But wisdom originated a plan 
by which this vast work could be accom- 
plished,— so accomplished that every one of 
all the churches might have a share in the 
honor of its accomplishment. That plan in- 
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volved the collecting and prudent husbandry 
of all these streams, however large, however 
small, giving them one general direction, 
opening for them one common receptacle where 
they might mingle and unite ; and their com- 
binea power would be adequate to impel the 
machinery so admirably constructed, which is 
necessary to achieve the desired results. This 
is not with us to-day a poetic fiction or fanci- 
ful theory merely : it has passed beyond these, 
beyond speculation and uncertain experiment, 
and become a matter of well-attested, well- 
authenticated fact. In this way, by this simple 
and wise arrangement, the remotest nations 
have been reached, and several of them fur- 
nished with the pure waters of life. Was ever 
plan more simple? or were ever results more 
magnificent and sure? Only let the streams 
continue to flow, increased as much as possible 
in size, let this reservoir of the churches be 
adequately supplied, and ere long the moral 
waste of the earth shall become fertile lands, 
“the desert shall bud and blossom as the 
rose,” and all over the earth’s wide surface 
shall be heard “thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody.” 

3. The Missionary Union is a stimulator 
of the churches. Keeping in mind what has 
already been stated, it will not be difficult to 
understand how this is so. By processes not 
without analogy in nature, it aids largely in 
furnishing the supply which it receives. It 
stimulates the churches to greater effort, 
increasing their benevolence, their activity, 
and their usefulness, It is emphatically a case 
where the demand contributes to the supply. 
Much has been said, and some of it most 
wisely said, upon the reflex influence of foreign 
missions. It is a fruitful theme, and worthy of 
profound study and careful consideration. But 
we are not entering upon any general dis- 
cussion of that subject now. We are speaking 
of the Missionary Union in its relation to the 
churches, and only incidentally of the great 
work of foreign missions. Our proposition is, 
that this Union stimulates to increased activity 
and benevolence the churches from which it 
receives its supply. Admitting the statements 
already made, we shall see how easy is the 
proof of this proposition. If the Union is a 


child of the churches, this very relation sug- 
gests the efforts which will be made by the 
parents to supply its increasing wants, and 
give it a respectable and honorable support. 
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Parents that are childless, who have only 
themselves to provide for, and live for, do not 
have the same incentives toindustry and activity 
that those have who habitually contemplate 
the wants, and listen to the requests, of their 
own offspring. We have all observed how 
patiently and laboriously parents will toil, 
what self-denial they will practise, what various 
methods adopt, to meet the necessities, and 
help forward the interests, of a dearly beloved 
child. They realize its dependence upon 
them ; and, forgetful of themselves, they are 
stimulated to work and plan for the child’s 
advancement and comfort. The very relation- 
ship supplies the motive, and calls forth ener- 
gies which otherwise would have lain unem- 
ployed, unawakened, and possibly unknown. 
Or we take the other statement, viz., that 
the Union is the reservoir, or great recep- 
tacle, which attracts to itself the streams of 
benevolence that flow from the churches, and 
we find the analogy and the argument sub- 
stantially the same as in the other case. In 
the natural world, all the streams are making 
their way to the great ocean. However various 
their directions, or divergent their courses 
may be, they are all flowing on with greater or 
less rapidity to this common receptacle of 
their waters. Thither they go from every 
mountain and hillside, from every valley and 
land on the globe. Centuries ago this was 
noticed, and the wise man said, “ All the rivers 
run into the sea: yet the sea is not full.” And 


in connection with this he uttered another 


great truth. How far he understood the philos- 
ophy of this truth, we cannot determine. Said 
he, “ Unto the place from whence the rivers 
come, thither they return again.” This, as we 
know, is now one of the well-established truths 
of science. The ocean, as it receives these 
waters, by processes of evaporation and exhala- 
tion, is continually giving them off again in 
the vapors which rise from its surface, float in 
the air, are condensed into clouds, which are 
driven by the winds far inland; and then at 
length, becoming heavier than the atmosphere, 
they descend in rain-drops upon the earth. In 
this manner, and from this source, the springs 
are enlivened and supplied, the streams are 
replenished and enlarged, by the same great 
ocean into which they are so unceasingly 
pouring their waters. In a manner somewhat 
similar, and by a process as subtle and philo- 
sophical, the churches are reached and enliv- 
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ened by exhalations from the great receptacle 
into which the streams of their benevolence 
are flowing. “ Unto the place from whence the 
rivers come, thither they return again.” Hence 
we assert that the Missionary Union is a 
stimulator of the churches. It enlivens and 
helps them while it is receiving from them, 
thus fulfilling one of the fundamental laws 
both in the kingdom of nature and of grace, — 
“ Give, and it shall be given unto you again.” 
If the churches had not this, or some similar 
and equally stimulating power, to drawout and 
concentrate their contributions, and quicken 
their force, how soon they would become 
sluggish, inactive, and indolent, and at length 
die of their own confirmed and insupportable 
laziness ! 

And here we might appropriately refer to 
the Union as a dond which has a mighty in- 
fluence in holding together the churches of a 
large denomination of Christians, increasing 
their sympathy and attachment for each other, 
while they have an affection and sympathy for 
one common object, concentrating their efforts, 
and harmonizing their interests and views, as 
they are unitedly engaged in the same grand 
work, and rejoicing in the same glorious re- 
sults ; but, passing over this for the present, 
we say, finally, — 

4. The Missionary Union is a crown of 
honor to the churches. We admit the general 
truth that parents are honored or dishonored 
by the character and conduct of their children. 
In all the better civilizations of past ages, this 
truth has stood out with much prominence in 
their history. A thousand years before the 
Christian era, it was said by a close and ac- 
curate observer, “A wise son maketh a glad 
father, but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother.” And we all have read of the earnest- 
ness with which the matrons of Greece and 
Rome charged their sons, as they went out to 
the wars, to see that they betrayed no cow- 
ardice, or performed any act which would tend 
to bring shame or dishonor to their parents. 
And when those sons returned as victors, or 
died bravely fighting in defence of their coun- 
try, not they alone, but their parents, shared 
in all the honors of their achievements. And, 
wherever the parental relation is in any just 
sense apprehended and acknowledged, we find 
the working of this principle. Under our 


Christian civilization,where the mutual relations 
of parents and children are more intelligently 
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understood and recognized than under any 
other, the proofs on this point are abundant. 
Parents are honored by the virtues and noble 
deeds of their children. Some years ago I was 
in the old city of Fredericksburg, Va. At a 
short distance from the city, I visited a spot 
which thousands of others have visited with 
untold interest. There was a chaste and 
beautiful monument standing there with this 
inscription: “ Mary, the mother of Washing- 
ton.” To be the mother of such a son was 
sufficient to secure for her not only sucha 
memorial, but the honor of the nation which 
he served, and the civilized world which he 
benefited. And there was another Mary, 
whose memory is yet more sacred, and who 
has received yet greater honors. To her an 
angel commissioned from the heavenly world 
said, “Blessed art thou among women.” 
Blessed, honored, not on her own account, 
excellent woman as she was, so much as on 
account of that matchless One who sustained 
to her the relation of child; honored through 
him. The principle is wide in its application. 
Taking it from the natural, we have high au- 
thority for using it figuratively in the realm of 
the spiritual. Paul regarded himself as being 
Spiritually the father of those who were born to 
the new life under his preaching. Timothy 
was his son in the gospel; and others, though 
not ministers, were his children, begotten 
through the truth which he preached; and 
he had no higher earthly joy or earthly honor 
than that which came to him through them. In 
writing to the Thessalonians, where he had 
labored, he uses this language: “ For what is 
our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are 
not even ye, in the presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming? For ye are our glory 
and joy.” The Apostle John recognized the 
same relationship to those converted under his 
ministry, and said, “I have no greater joy 
than to know that my children walk in the 
truth.” These spiritually were his children ; 
and he had no greater joy or greater honor 
than that which he received by virtue of his 
paternal relation to them. We have spoken 
of the Missionary Union as a child of the 
churches. This relationship the churches ac- 
knowledge. We have also spoken of some of 
the characteristics of this child; and our posi- 
tion now is, that the child by its many excel- 
lent qualities reflects honor upon the parents, 
is their “ glory and joy,” yea, the very “ crown 
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of their rejoicing.” We do not forget that 
these parents have other children which are 
promising and useful, and by virtue of whom 
they are honored, — good children all, and 
worthy of being beloved as they are. But this 
is the oldest of them all, has more growth and 
development, is more comprehensive in its 
plans and purposes and aims; and we cannot 
help thinking that, like many another first-born, 
it has a stronger hold upon the parental affec- 
tions, has done and is doing more to crown 
the parents with honor than any of the other 
children ; perhaps we should say, more than all 
the others combined. Many may think differ- 
ently, though to ourselves the case seems per- 
fectly clear. We have no hesitancy in using 
the scripture language, and saying, “ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou ex- 
cellest them all.” Itis thus, we argue, that the 
Missionary Union is a crown of honor to the 
churches. They are, through this, doing their 
largest and noblest work, fulfilling the glowing 
predictions of the prophets, sending light to 
those places which for centuries upon centuries 
have been shrouded in darkness and the 
shadow of death, civilizing regions which 
for ages have been full of the habitations of 
cruelty, making the great moral wastes as the 
garden of the Lord, intersecting the earth’s 
surface with streams of salvation, — clothing 
desert lands with fertility and robes of beauty, 
causing belts of verdure in all the regions 
where they flow, — hastening on that golden 
age, dreamed of by poets, made certain by the 
prophets, when knowledge shall be increased, 
and “the light of the moon shall be as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall 
be as the light of seven days ;” when it may 
be truly said, — 


** One song employs a!l nations, and all cry, — 
* Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us!*?’ 


Oh, how honored through this child of theirs, 
—through the work it has already done, and 
the results which it has already so grandly 
achieved! How much glory it reflects upon 
its parents even now, and how much more it is 
destined to reflect upon them hereafter! and 
how unwise they will be if at any time they 
suffer it to languish, or its commanding useful- 
ness to be impaired for want of their sympathy 
and support! Is it possible that they will 


ever do this? Will they be tired of giving 
before they get tired of receiving? We trust 
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not, for it is a shame and reproach for any 
church or any individual to be willing to stop 
giving until as willing to stopreceiving. We do, 
however, hear it asked, and sometimes almost 
in tones of complaint, ‘‘ Will the wants of the 
Union ever be met, or its treasury ever be 
full?” And then we are told that, “the more 
it receives from the churches, the more it 
seems to want.” Yes, so it is, and so it will be 
in future. This accords with the great law. 
Almost three thousand years ago was that 
language written, “ All the rivers run into the 
sea, yet the sea is not full.” And we know 
not that it is any fuller to-day than it was then; 
and yet the rivers, with no signs of weariness, 
flow cheerily along into the same great sea, 
with no prospect of its ever being fuller than it 
is now. It would be sadly disastrous if the sea 
were full to overflowing. So the treasury of 
the Missionary Union receives all these 
streams which flow into it, and is not full ; and 
there is but little probability that it ever will be 
full. And this, instead of being a discourage- 
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ment, is rather an argument why the streams 
should continue to flow into it. The results 
would be about as disastrous if the treasury 
should be filled to overflowing, as if the streams 
should cease to flow; and, were there a possi- 
bility that it would thus be filled, we should 
regard it as an indication that there was a lack 
of the plans and forethought, the broad and 
comprehensive views, demanded in the expen- 
diture of its means, and the management of its 
affairs. The mutual relations of the Union 
and the churches are such, that, in the great 
work of converting this world to Christ, they 
should heartily co-operate, and not “ be weary 
in well-doing.” A wise policy demands of the 
one that they see to it that the streams of their 
benevolence be unobstructed and constant in 
their flow; and, of the other, that it plans so 
generously and judiciously as to expend with- 
out waste to the full extent of what it receives ; 
and that they both, in the prosecution of the 
missionary enterprise, make the measure of 
their ability the measure of their obligations. 


THE MARTYROLOGY OF THE MISSIONARY UNION. 


BY REV. S. F. SMITH, D.D. 


THE record of the missions of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union is a record 
not only of successes, but also of persecutions. 
The principle enunciated by the apostle has 
been largely fulfilled in them,—“‘ We must 
through much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” We recount these persecu- 
tions not to bring odium upon the individuals 
or the governments which have been the 
authors of them, but to show through what 
difficulties the success of our missions has 
been achieved, and over what obstacles the 
gospel has triumphed. The persecutions 
endured by the early Baptists of New Eng- 
land, when Roger Williams was banished, and 
Obadiah Holmes was whipped on Boston 
Common; when Hezekiah Smith of Haver- 
hill narrowly. escaped severe injury or death 
by a stone thrown into his study window ; 
and in later days by the baptized believers in 
France and Germany, in Burmah and China, 
— constitute a new bond of kindredship in suf- 
fering, and realize the communion of saints in 


the long line of the succession of our breth- 
ren. 

The following statement omits the thousands 
of instances of domestic and private persecu- 
tion to which the converts have been sub- 
jected, and presents only a few specimens of 
the nature and extent of the painful discipline 
endured by missionaries and native converts. 


BURMAH. 


The Burman mission was cradled in opposi- 
tion. The obstacles which the East India 
Company put in the way of the landing of the 
brethren in India, at the outset, are matter of 
history. A man of less perseverance than 
Judson would have been intimidated, and 
perhaps would have relinquished the enter- 
prise. The spirit of persecution began to 
manifest itself when the second and third 
Burman converts were baptized privately, 
Nov. 20, 1819. Soon afterwards it became 
necessary to close the zayat at Rangoon alto- 
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gether, and all the inquirers but one disap- 
peared. In January, 1820, Messrs. Judson 
and Colman presented their petition for toler- 
ation to the King at Ava, and were refused; 
the king violently rejecting the little tract, 
containing the syllabus of Christian doctrine, 
which they placed in his hands. In Septem- 
ber, 1821, the teacher Moung Shwa Gnong 
was compelled to flee for his life. In the 
commencement of 1823, the houses of some 
of the disciples at Rangoon were demolished, 
and the place where they stood was seized by 
the government, through the instigation of 
those who hated their religion. 

At the opening of the first Burmese war, 
May 10, 1824, Messrs. Wade and Hough 
were put in prison, and in fetters, and on the 
day following ordered to be beheaded, but the 
order was not executed. Dr. Judson was con- 
fined as a prisoner “ nine months in three pair 
of fetters, two months in five, six months in 
one, and held two months as a prisoner at 
large.” 

The chief of Kambet in 1829 exercised a 
petty persecution which forced the converts to 
maintain silence. July 17, 1832, a school- 
teacher in Rangoon, under the care of Mr. 
Kincaid, was whipped, fined thirty rupees, and 
imprisoned one day; the school was broken 
up, and the parents had to pay three rupees 
for each child in the school. A month later it 
was stated that the two schools had been 
broken up by the government. Nov. 14, 1833, 
a convert in Ava was imprisoned four weeks 
for preaching. Dec. 12, 1833, Ko Thaha, the 
pastor at Rangoon, was seized and impris- 
oned ; and Feb. 23, 1834, he was put into the 
stocks, and fined sixty rupees, under the pre- 
tence that he was plotting against the govern- 
ment. Moung Hmeng, a schoolmaster, was 
severely scourged, May, 1834. Sept. 9, 1834, 
a Karen of Maubee was fined sixty-five 
rupees, and forbidden to receive the foreign- 
ers’ religion. Nov. 5, 1834, Mr. Kincaid was 
summoned before the Burman court, and for- 
bidden to preach, and give books. Ko Thaha, 
of Rangoon, was again imprisoned, fined, and 
twice put into the stocks with his head 
downward. At Rangoon, March 21, 1835, 
Ko Sanlone was imprisoned and abused for 
preaching the gospel. Sept. 24, 1835, forty 
Christians were fined on account of their 
religion, under the order of the governor of 
Maubee. In 1836 there were three churches 
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in Rangoon, — Burman, Karen, and English; 
but the members were chiefly scattered on 
account of persecution, and few residents of 
the city acknowledged themselves Christians, 
The same year Mr. Bennett’s school at Maul- 
main was closed, because the government 
required that no religious ,instruction should 
be given. 

During the first three years after the com- 
mencement of labors at Tavoy, the station was 
twice broken up, and labor suspended; and 
Ko Thahbyu went out and had a school in 
the wilderness. 

In 1837 Mr. Kincaid undertook a journey 
through the northern provinces of Burmah to 
Sadiya in Assam, but was forced to turn back, 
having been repeatedly taken prisoner, and 
robbed. Ko Ing, who died previous to Feb- 
uary, 1837, was reviled and stoned as he 
walked along the streets of Mergui. In 
August, 1838, four Karens were imprisoned 
and put in the stocks at Rangoon. Eleven 
Christian chiefs near Bassein were imprisoned 
and fined for embracing the Christian religion, 
Dec. 31, 1840. A woman in Rangoon was 
fined fifteen rupees on account of her religion. 
Persecution was stirred up in Akyab against 
the native Christians in 1841. Ko Sanlone 
was punished for his religion by the stocks, 
chains, and hard labor. In 1842 numbers 
were forced by persecution in Burmah Proper 
to flee over the Arracan Mountains to be bap- 
tized in English territory, because they were 
not allowed to receive the ordinance under 
their native rulers. From 1842 to 1853 the 
spirit of opposition was a serious interruption 
to the work; and it was the second Bur- 
mese war only, and the consequent transfer of 
more territory, which brought relief. In 1850 
Mr. Abbott made two attempts to enter Bur- 
mah Proper, both of which were frustrated 

through the influence of governors on the 
route. 

In 1850 several Christian Karens in the dis- 
trict of Maulmain, holding public offices under 
the Burmans, were displaced because they 
were Christians. 

In 1851 Ko Chetthing, one of the converts 
who visited America in company with Mr, 
Wade, was imprisoned ten months, and then 
dismissed, no charge being found against him. 
In 1852 the Karens were oppressed by the. 
Burmans. ‘The native Christians at Toungoo 
suffered persecution in their own families. 
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The first convert in Enma was driven out of 
his home and village by the priests. 

The transfer of most of the territory occu- 
pied by our missionaries in Burmah to Great 
Britain has placed the work under the pro- 
tection of a Christian government, and thus 
put an end to civil persecution. Converts are 
still subject to opposition from their own kin- 
dred; but such instances do not come within 
the limits of this article. 


SIAM AND THE TELOOGOOS, 


In 1855 the labors of the missionaries in 
Siam were interfered with by the government. 
In May, 1844, the missionary Mr. Day, at a 
festival near Nellore, was beaten by a mob. 


CHINA. 


In November, 1849, one of the native con- 
verts at Hong Kong was thrown into prison 
by the authorities for aiding in building a 
chapel and schoolhouse. 

Two native Christians made an unsuccess- 
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ful attempt to penetrate from Ningpo to Nan- 
kin, to put the New Testament into the hands 


‘of Taeping, the insurgent chief, distributing 


tracts on the way. One of them was arrested, 
and placed in confinement, and a ransom 
demanded for his deliverance. A Tui, a 
native assistant, was taken by pirates in 1855, 
and carried to Kapchu. He preached from 
village to village, and from house to house, 
during three weeks of his detention, to thou- 
sands of people. In 1856, two native assist- 
ants, on a missionary tour in the Tiechiu 
district, were arrested and imprisoned, and 
treated with much cruelty during their incar- 
ceration of four months. ® 

In 1856 A Sun and A Ee, assistants at 
Hong Kong, were imprisoned four months 
at Chau-chau-fu. In 1857 two assistants at 
Hong Kong were tortured and imprisoned. 
More recently every effort of missionaries at 
some points to procure land for a mission- 
house and chapel has encountered opposi- 
tion, and finally been frustrated. 


[ To be continued.] 


WOMAN IN JAPAN. 


BY MRS. EMORY LYON, OF PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


RELIGIONS, 


THE most ancient religion of Japan is the 
Sintoo, of which the chief deity is the sun- 
goddess, Ten-sio-dai-zin. This object of su- 
preme worship is considered too exalted to 
be herself addressed in prayer, and is, there- 
fore, invoked through inferior divinities, called 
Kami, and, through the Mikado, her descend- 
ant. The Buddhist religion, established in 
Japan before the Christian era, is intermingled 
with the ancient Sintoo faith, and from this 
union numerous sects have arisen, and the 
prevailing religion is a compound of the 
two. When the Jesuit missionaries attempted 
in the sixteenth century the conversion of 
Japan to Christianity, they were surprised to 
find in the worship of another goddess, the 
divine Amida, and her wonderful son Xaca, 
almost a counterpart of their own homage of 
the Virgin and Child. And it was their mode 


of introducing their religion to substitute 
Mary the mother, and Jesus her son, for 
Amida and Xaca, the favorite divinities of the 
Japanese. Beside the goddesses before men- 
tioned, Kamon, the goddess of Mercy, is a 
divinity much honored and worshipped, and 
many offerings are placed at her shrines. 

Not only do these ancient religions of Japan 
place their female deities on the highest pin- 
nacle of honor and reverence, but women 
were not excluded from the royal succession, 
and their early history records many famous 
empresses. One of these royal women, after 
a triumphant and glorious reign, died, leaving 
a son worthy of sucha mother. He, emulat- 
ing her virtues and heroism, was deified by 
his subjects, and is worshipped as theJapanese 
god of war. 


GENERAL POSITION OF WOMAN. 


From these divine honors, and the natural 
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respect shown to the sex, it will not seem sur- 
prising that the general position of woman in 
Japan is superior to that awarded her in other 
Eastern countries. One authority remarks, 
that women in Japan have as much liberty as 
in Christian countries. Another says, “ There 
is one feature in the society of Japan by which 
the superiority of the people to all other 
Oriental nations is clearly manifest, woman is 
treated as a companion of man, and not as a 
slave. Her position is not as elevated as in 
those countries under the Christian dispensa- 
tion ; but the mother, wife, and daughter of 
Japan are neither the chattels and household 
drudges: of China, nor the purchased objects 
of capricious lust of the harems of Turkey.” 

Domestic life in Japan, owing to the ab- 
sence of polygamy, is raised above that of 
the neighboring nations. This fact promotes 
purity and good order in the household. 
Social life is conducted on principles of equal- 
ity of the sexes ; visiting and tea parties are 
kept up, and mutual hospitalities are as com- 
mon there as here. 

From these facts it would seem that Japan 
as a mission-field, particularly in regard to 
woman’s work for woman, presents an en- 
couraging outlook, as there is less degrada- 
tion, and it would seem to be more easy to 
approach them, But while these things are to 
be said in favor of the condition of women, 
other customs, as concubinage and kindred 
evils, degrade and debase, and their religion 
furnishes little more than arbitrary rules for 
outward observances. Purity of heart, though 
one of the precepts of the Sintoo religion, has 
no vital power, and their piety consists of form 
and ceremony, pilgrimages to sacred cities and 
shrines, offerings to the temples, and other 
kindred acts of devotion. 


JESUIT MISSIONS. 


To understand the long isolation of Japan 
from the rest of the world, which lasted for 
centuries, we must go back to the attempted 
conversion of Japan to Catholic Christianity 
by the Jesuits. In the year 1549 the renowned 
and self-denying Jesuit missionary, Francis 
Xavier, travelled to the East Indies, ardently 
pursuing his work in the Portuguese colonies. 
Portugal was then a powerful nation, with ex- 
tensive colonies in the East. While thus em- 


ployed, he made two Japanese converts, and 
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with them set sail to that populous and almost 
unknown country. The wonderful story of his 
privations and sufferings, his zeal and success, 
composes a volume having all the interest of 
romance. His associates alleged great mira- 
cles performed by this devoted man and can- 
nonized saint, and his life, written by the poet 
Dryden, is a strange mingling of fact and fic- 
tion. It may be said, however, that his great 
faith, his wonderful enthusiasm, and unfailing 
courage, seems to the reader the greatest 
miracle of all, and invests the possessor with 
almost superhuman qualities. 

Xavier’s life and labors in Japan were short, 
lasting only about two years. He died in 
China, at the early age of forty-six, worn out 
with exposure and toil. After his death the 
Society of Jesus continued the work, and, at 
the end of half a century, estimated their 
converts at two millions. This rapid increase 
was not the outgrowth of our Saviour’s religion 
in the individual heart, as is the aim of our 
missionaries in foreign lands; but the people 
were shown a picture of the Virgin and Child ; 
they were instructed to bow before the cruci- 
fix; they received baptism, pronounced the 
creed, and were declared converts. For most 
of them it was little more than substituting 
one form of image-worship for another. For a 
while this new faith was popular, and its teach- 
ers unmolested. 

It is related that the bonzes, as the Sintoo 
and Buddhist priests are called, at one time 
concurred in asking the emperor to expel all 
the Catholic priests from Japan. He, troubled 
with their importunities, asked how many 
different religious sects there were in Japan. 
Thirty-five, was the reply. “Well,” said 
he, “ where thirty-five sects are tolerated we 
can easily bear the thirty-sixth. Leave the 
strangers in peace.” At length the Portuguese 
missionaries became arrogant, and intrigued 
for political power, taking part in an insurrec- 
tion against the government. This alarmed 
the emperor, who feared the domination of 
Portugal over Japan, as it already ruled over 
other portions of the East. Fierce persecu- 
tion was instituted, and followed up with such 
rigor that the result was the utter extermina- 
tion of the Christianity planted by Xavier and 
his disciples. This fearful riddance was only 
accomplished with terrible slaughter, and the 
blood of the Christians was shed more freely 
than in the Roman martyrdoms of the early 
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church. The name ot Christian became 
synonymous with ¢raztor ; and while this per- 
secution was political, rather than religious, 
the rulers of Japan determined that none of 
this order should abide in the empire. And 
that Japan might no more be troubled with 
foreigners, in 1637 a decree was published 
forbidding any communication with other na- 
tions. No one must go out, and no Japanese 
already away could return. 


THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 


For more than two hundred years the isola- 
tion continued, until Commodore Perry, in 
command of the American expedition, visited 
these islands, and made a treaty of commerce 
with Japan. Since 1854, the year of the treaty, 
a far more liberal foreign policy has been in- 
augurated, and the seven open ports are free 
to foreigners. The ancient edicts against 
Christianity are removed, and missionaries 
are allowed to go there and live within the pre- 
scribed limits. As yet they have not perfect 
freedom. 

A union church, organized by the Dutch 
Reformed and Presbyterian Missions, has 
been established in Yokohama, and has about 
seventy members. There is, besides, a small 
Baptist church, of eight or ten members, more 
recently formed. There is also a Presby- 
terian church in Yeddo, with a Sunday school of 
forty or fifty native children. Mrs. Pruyn has 
a school for Eurasian girls in Yokohama, and 

« the gospels have been published in Japanese 
by the American Bible Society. Also, Dr. 
Brown of our Missionary Union, for a long 
time of the Assamese Mission, is in Yoko- 
hama, devoting his well-ripened powers to the 
translation of the scriptures into the language 
of Japan. In the whole empire there are 
seventy or eighty missionaries of all denomi- 
nations, and native Christains of intelligence 
and earnestness are devoting themselves . to 
preaching and teaching the gospel. 

The government of Japan has of late adopted 
a more liberal policy. The Emperor or Mikado, 
once so sacred that even the highest were un- 
worthy to look upon him, now appears in 
public like a European monarch, reviewing 
troops, visiting ships of war, and opening rail- 
ways. He even walks about with a small 
guard. The government has abolished the 
union between the State and the religions of 
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the country,— the Sintoo and Buddhist faiths, — 
and suppressed many of the Buddhist temples 
and seized their revenues. They have adopted 
the Code Napoleon, established alms-houses 
and hospitals, organized colleges in the open 
ports, and common-schools all over the coun- 
try. Their custom-houses and public offices 
are closed on Sunday. 

But these changes have been legislative, an 
imitation of what in Christian countries is the 
result of Christ’s religion in the hearts of in- 
dividuals, and the leavening the whole nation 
by the grand precepts of the gospel. But in 
Japan this leaven is yet to work its beneficent 
results. The great heart of the nation is un- 
changed. They need the glad tidings so 
familiar to us from our childhood ; they need 
the faith which worketh by love, and purifies 
the heart. 

The present government of Japan is much 
interested in the education of the daughters 
of the land, and is establishing schools for 
girls. Many of the lady missionaries are en- 
gaged in the work of teaching, thereby gaining 
access to the young as they could in no other 
way. And it will be remembered that there 
are now in Washington, receiving their educa- 
tion, several Japanese young ladies of high 
rank, one of whom bore off prizes, and won 
high honor in the last summer examinations. 


PRESENT OUTLOOK. 


From all these facts we cannot help being 
impressed with the importance of mission- 
work in this country, once containing millions 
of nominal Christians, then utterly closed 
for centuries to the glad tidings of the gospel, 
and now wonderfully re-opened for Christian 
labor. Thirty millions of our brothers and 
sisters in Japan are without a knowledge of 
the true God, and of our Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Hepburn, for several years 
a resident of Japan, and from whose article, 
recently published, some of the facts concern- 
ing the present religious and political aspect 
of Japan have been culled, says, “ There 
are, indeed, few mission-fields more in need of 
the earnest prayers, cordial support, and active 
labor of Christians. Let, therefore, the churches 
of this country be alive to the exigencies of 
that country, and the rare opportunity it offers 
of giving the precious gospel to this long neg- 
lected and interesting people.” 


12 The Neglect 

Mrs. Arthur, wife of Rev. James Hope 
Arthur, a recently-appointed missionary to 
Japan by the Baptist Mission, writes from 
Yeddo: “A great work stretches out before 
us in this vast city, and we pray for health and 
strength equal to our opportunities. Though 
not fully possessed of the language as yet, we 
are enabled to gather in the neighboring fami- 
lies to morning devotions, and Mr. Arthur is 
teaching a class of young men the Bible. One 
old man brought his granddaughter to me, 
and said, “I cannot pay, but I want you to 
teach her your religion, — teach her the 
Bible.” We are now arranging for a board- 
ing-school for girls, and my greatest need is a 
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lady to assist me as teacher. She can begin 
her work before she acquires the language, 
and her scholars will be her most valuable 
teachers. Will not the Union, or the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, send some one immedi- 
ately? The climate is agreeable and health- 
ful, with only six weeks of intense heat, and 
the mountains near at hand are available 
for refreshment relief during that 
period,” 

This extract from a private letter, given 
here as the word of a living witness, may well 
supplement what has been gathered from 
books of travels and history, and may help to 
give new life to facts and statistics. 


THE NEGLECT 


[A very large and enthusiastic meeting in behalf of Foreign 
Missions was held in the Academy of Music in New York, 
Oct. 13, under the direction of the Episcopal Board. Bishop 
Selwyn of England was present, and delivered a very stirring 
address, from which we extract the following, as given in “* The 
Spirit of Missions.’ ‘Though addressed to Episcopalians, the 
Bishop’s glowing words lose none of their pertinency when re- 
peated before the larger audience of our own denomination. — 
Ep. Maa.] 


At this late hour of the night it will be neces- 
sary for me to abstain from any long speech ; 
but I desire to take leave of you, for this is a 
leave-taking, with a very earnest exhortation 
to you to think more earnestly, and to act 
more vigorously in this cause of missions to 
which your attention has been drawn to-night. 
For every effect there must be a cause; and, 
for such a result as this, that your mission 
Board is $43,000 in debt, there must be a 
cause. In a city like this, and in a country 
like this, there is no one single object which, 
if it be prosecuted with energy, can ever fail 
for want of funds. I conclude, then, that there 
must be some cause which leads to this result, 
that your mission-fund should be in debt. 
What is that cause? I am afraid, dear friends, 
it is, in plain language, a dulness, a coldness 
of heart with regard to missions. Now, I am 


prepared to make a bold assertion, one that I 
think I could prove, that neglect of missions 
is, first, a contradiction to the laws of nature ; 
that it is, secondly, a contradiction to the in- 
stincts of humanity ; that it is, thirdly, a con- 
tradiction to the course of Divine Providence ; 
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and that it is, lastly, a contradiction to divine 
revelation. 


NATURE, 


That it is a contradiction to the laws of na- 
ture, I infer from this: that all nature and all 
science prove that the world has come to its 
present state by a continued course of improve- 
ment. Geologists tell us how many ages it 
has taken to bring the earth in which we live 
into the state in which it now is. Those, 
then, who sit down and acquiesce in a state of 
things which admits of improvement, without 
any attempt to improve it, do contradict that 
fundamental law of nature to which all science 
bears testimony, that every thing we see 
around us is an evidence of a progressive 
tendency to improvement. 


HUMANITY. 


And then I say that the neglect of missions 
contradicts the instinct of humanity: for there 
is no human being that I know of, who, from 
the earliest dawn of reason, does not endeavor 
to the best of his ability to improve those 
things of which he knows and feels and under- 
stands the value. Look, for example, at the 
care a parent bestows upon a child. It is no 
discouragement to a parent to look to a period 
of training of the child three times or four 
times as long as that which would be necessary 
to perfect the training of any one of the infe- 
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rior animals. A horse comes to its maturity 
at five years old. A parent, when the child is 
five years old, then only, for the first time, be- 
gins to think that her real work in teaching 
her child is just approaching to its begin- 
ning. Now, then, 1 say, with regard to the 
neglect of missions, a great deal of it arises 
from this—that, instead of seeing that the 
more noble the animal, the more capable of 
improvement, so much the longer will be the 
period required to bring it to maturity, we try 
some miserable, puny, stingy experiment, find 
that experiment fails, then pronounce all mis- 
sionary effort useless, and give it up! Think 
only if a parent were to judge upon that prin- 
ciple; that a parent, finding a difficulty in 
teaching the child its A B C, continues that 
work for a few months, or until the child is 
five years old, and then pronounces the child 
utterly hopeless, incapable of improvement, 
and gives up the attempt! Such is the case 
of those who send out one of those starveling 
missions which are the disgrace of our Church 
and of our Christianity, into the midst of vast 
masses of heathen nations, and, when the ex- 
periment has been tried for a short term of 
years, give it up in despair. 


PROVIDENCE, 


The third point is, that the neglect of mis- 
sions comtradicts the course of God’s provi- 
dence ; for the course of God’s providence, 
dear brethren, has always been to lay up in 
store in the bowels of the earth, from ages 
before the world was made, such things as in 
due time would be revealed and applied to the 
use of man, for his comfort, and for all the 
purposes of his daily life. No country is more 
rich in these hidden treasures of Divine Prov- 
idence than this; no nation is better able to 
avail itself of those treasures of Divine Prov- 
idence laid up in store before the world existed 
in its present state. All your mines of coal, 
all your vast deposits of iron, all your mineral 
oils, — every thing, in fact, that is now minis- 
tering to the wealth and comfort of this peo- 
ple, — was laid up by the providence of God to 
be revealed in due time to minister to your 
wants. So it was in a most remarkable de- 


‘gree in the course of the fulfilment of that 
decree of Divine Providence, that men should 
increase and multiply and replenish the earth. 
When the day came in God’s providence that 
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mankind should multiply and extend itself 
across the ocean, as our countrymen stretched 
under the guidance of Columbus into this great 
continent, at the very same time when that 
spirit of maritime enterprise arose, which has 
peopled with our race this great Northern 
Continent, it pleased God to reveal in the 
bowels of the earth that loadstone which has 
since been found by a great philosopher, 
Franklin, to be identical with the very same 
power by which he drew down the lightning 
from heaven. At a time when mankind was 
multiplying in the Old World, and needed ex- 
pansion for its redundant population, it pleased 
God, I say, to reveal the magnet which should 
guide the mariner over the deep, bring him to 
new lands unknown before, open to him new 
fields for colonization and for enterprise, and 
so release him from that state of thraldom in 
which he was when he hugged the shore for 
fear of launching out into the deep, and drew 
up his ship over night for fear of a storm. 

Here, then, was the first great alteration in 
our system, all laid up in the providence of 
God, all ready to be made use of by an ener- 
getic nation such as this when the day came 
for the development of the purposes of Divine 
Providence. The next great step, of course, 
was this: when it became expedient that rapid 
communication should take place across the 
ocean, we had a philosopher in England (I 
think it was Dr. Dionysius Lardner), who 
wrote an article to prove that no steamship 
could cross the Atlantic Ocean. The ink with 
which the article was printed was scarcely dry 
before the first steamer crossed the Atlantic ; 
and now, as you well know, we are all of us 
crossing in about nine or ten days from Amer- 
ica to Ireland, backwards and forwards, with 
no more thought of it than formerly you used 
to take in going from New York to Albany by 
steamer. Such is the change that has taken 
place, and such is the marvellous facility 
which, by God’s providence, has been placed 
in the hands of an energetic people for carry- 
ing out the highest purposes of the life that 
now is, and so readily availed of by those who 
“go down to the sea in ships,” who prosecute 
their business in great waters, who convey all 
the produce of the various climates of the 
earth to minister to your luxury and to your 
comfort. 

And then comes the last of these develop- 
ments, that, when it became necessary that 
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men should communicate freely one to another, 
almost with the rapidity of lightning, —that 
power which your same great philosopher that 
I spoke of developed, demonstrated, and 
brought down from heaven, — that power now 
goes under the deep, and connects you in a 
moment of time with the mother country, — 
used, I am afraid, for ignoble objects, to tell 
whether cotton rises or falls, or whether gold 
is at such a price or another, but intended, no 
doubt, for a higher purpose than that; and 
that is, to show us that, in the womb of God’s 
providence, through ages back, there have 
been laid up these treasures which God or- 
dained to be used in his own appointed time 
for the advancement of all the best interests of 
mankind, social and temporal, to minister to 
the comforts of the life that now is. 


REVELATION. 


Of course, now I come naturally to the last 
point, and just to ask this very simple, and yet 
I must say, very painful question: When all 
these gifts of God, when all these laws of na- 
ture, when all these developments of God’s 
providence, are so visible in our eyes, why is 
it that we stop short exactly at that point at 
which all our energies ought to be taxed to the 
uttermost? That is, when we come to divine 
revelation, and know that commandment 
which God has so wonderfully carried out by 
his providence, by revealing all these methods 
by which men run to and fro upon the earth, 
and increase and multiply and subdue it, 
when the time came for the fulfilment of 
that commandment resting upon divine rev- 
elation, resting also upon an eternal purpose 
of God that the Lamb fore-ordained to die 
before the foundation of the world, concealed 
for four thousand years in the language of 
prophecy, and under types which could be 
understood only by those whom the Spirit 
of God specially enlightened; that when the 
time came, after four thousand years, that the 
visible manifestation of the Son of God upon 
earth was the signal given to all believers to 
go into all the world and preach his gospel to 
every creature whom God in his providence 
had scattered over the whole face of the earth ; 
that when the confusion of tongues at Babel 
had done its work, and Parthians, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
all those who surrounded the site on which 
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the tower of Babel was built, should all scatter 
themselves over the various lands into which 
God’s providence led them ; when the Chinese, 
in their junk, imitated probably from Noah’s 
ark, and perhaps existing at a period very 
little after the deluge ; that when the Chinese 
and other Asiatic nations did come, as I am 
certain they did, from the Asiatic continent, 
and peopled this great continent, built those 
cities which have been found in the bosom of 
the woods in Central America, representing a 
high state of civilization; when the ancestors 
of the Peruvians and the Mexicans carried 
them many of the arts of social life and refine- 
ment which the Spaniards wondered at when 
they saw it; that when the time came that the 
gospel was to be preached to these men whom 
God had thus planted in all the various parts of 
the earth, — why is it that then it seemed as if 
all the energy of the most energetic nations of 
the earth failed to grasp that simple principle, 
that every thing that God has given us to do, 
and every particular and means that God has 
given us of doing it, bind upon us a duty in 
proportion to the magnitude of the object to be 
attained by directing all our thoughts and ener- 
gies, and offering up our most earnest prayers 
for the fulfilment of that highest work of God, 
because it is the highest ? 

Now, if any Christian man here present will 
tell me that there is one single thing which he 
holds of more importance than that of which 
I am now speaking; if any human being will 
lay his hand upon his heart and say: “! be- 
lieve that all these purposes which are now 
being carried out by steamboats, and railways, 
and electric-telegraphs, and machines of every 
sort, by mines underneath the ground, or by 
manufactories above the ground—that any 
single one of all these things is of more impor- 
tance than the converting to the faith of the 
Lord Jesus Christ one single child,” 1 should 
be glad if that man would stand up in the 
midst of this congregation and assert that. 
But I am sure it is not so. 1 am sure that 
every single person here present, man, woman, 
or child, is prepared to admit that all these 
other things are absolute vanity, compared 
with “the one thing needful,” which our 
blessed Lord has given us to do, and has 
given us most abundant facilities for doing it ; 
that he has given us the grace of his Holy 
Spirit in our hearts ; that he has given us these 
ample means, which we spend so lavishly upon 
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our own luxury, and upon our own comforts, 
and upon our own locomotion; that he has 
given us the most abundant means of fulfilling 
this purpose of divine revelation. I ask, 
then (and I say it, I believe, without presump- 
tion), I ask in his name, why is that purpose 
not fulfilled? Let those answer me who can. 
Why is the one thing of all others which most 
clearly demonstrates the Divine Providence, — 
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why is that thing which of all others most 
clearly demonstrates the divine will, — why is 
that the one thing of all others to be treated 
with coldness and neglect? Why are mis- 
sionary societies to be left wanting these few 
thousand dollars, which are lavished in the 
streets of New York every day of your lives 
upon purposes utterly worthless compared 
with this great object ? 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to the Surmans. 


LETTER FROM MR. CRAWLEY. 


HentTuapa, Sept. 22, 1874. 


IT is proposed to make a tour of visitation in 
the northern part of the district. 


PREPARATION. — These are very suggestive, 
chiefly by contrast. For a preaching tour in any 
portion of America familiar to the readers of the 
Magazine, what preparations would be required? 
Nothing but a small hand-bag to contain the few 
simple requisites for one who may be fastidious 
about collars, &c., and not communist enough to 
appreciate the advantages of the “common” comb 
and brush in the hotel wash-room. But here? 
Given no hotels, and a population whose customs 
and habits are such that the commonest indis- 
pensables of American life are utterly unknown, 
and, when seen in use by the foreigner, regarded 
as absurd effeminacies, and what preparations 
would be necessary for a four-weeks’ jungle tour- 
ing? 

A multitude of things which doubtless never 
entered the imagination of people who look at 
missionary life afar off. A complete list would be 
tedious; but every reader can make one for him- 
self. Let him begin with all the wearing-apparel 
he will need, mindful of the many changes de- 
manded by a hot climate; then make provision for 
the night, and mosquito-swarms. Now for the 
cuisine. Remember that the “enemy’s country” 
furnishes with certainty rice only. 

Then, your clothes are packed, your bed rolled 
up and matted, your large open baskets crammed 
with all needful cooking and table utensils, at 
which the cook looks contemplatively, revolving 
the contents in his mind to make sure that nothing 
has been omitted. The missionary is now pre- 
pared to start. Such are his travelling appurte- 
nances, 


How does this picture from life compare with 
the travelling missionary of people’s thoughts and 
imaginations at home? A pretty sharp contrast, 
no doubt. The latter claims a nearer approach to 
apostolic simplicity than the former. And this 
starts another suggestion, —What was an apostle’s 
outfit for a missionary tour ?—or rather, what would 
it be in Burmah, in the year of grace 1874? The 
scrutiny has been initiated. Why so little apostolic 
success? Can there be the spirit of the apostles 
where the apostolic example is so disregarded ? 
Think about it, dear readers of the Magazine, and 
take notice that it is far easier to follow apostolic 
precedent, in matters which pertain to external life, 
in America than in Burmah, 7Zhere, it may be 
approximated ; 4ere, it is simply impossible. 


THE RIVER STEAMER. — The point of entrance 
to the jungles to be visited is thirty miles distant. 
To reach this point the broad swollen Irrawaddi 
must be stemmed,—the work of two days in a 
Burman boat. But on this occasion the convey- 
ance is a handsome steamer, — one of a large flo- 
tilla which plies between Rangoon and Mandelay 
to enrich a company of Glasgow merchants. These 
steamers, in their build and equipments, illustrate 
an attempt to accommodate the Mississippi boat 
to the diverse requirements of the Irrawaddi, 
There are comfortable state-rooms, provided with 
all that is needful, except soap and towels! Why? 
Every passenger must have his own servant; 
Orientals are not burdened with nice discrimination 
between /uum and suum; and both convenience 
and courtesy make it undesirable to institute a 
search for missing articles into the effects of said 
domestics when leaving the ship. These steamers, 
with the large, wide, flat-bottomed barges or 
“flats,” two of which are towed, not astern, but 
alongside by each steamer, are revolutionizing the 
travel and the carrying-trade of the Irrawaddi. 
There is a great fleet of native boats, whose wide- 
spreading, picturesque sails whiten all the river- 
way. The decks of steamers and flats alike are 
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covered with a motley crowd of native travellers. 
These are all glad to take tracts, and to engage in 
religious conversation, as a welcome relief to the 
ennui of travel, 


MYANOUNG. — Here we leave the steamer. A 
ledge of rock preserves this town from having its 
river-frontage undermined by the force of the cur- 
rent,—a fate common to nearly every station be- 
tween Rangoon and Prome. Consequently, at 
Myanoung, the European houses are built near 
enough to the bank to have the beautiful river 
constantly in sight. This town is the natural 
centre for all missionary operations over half the 
district of Henthada, whence the lower portion of 
the district is readily accessible. Myanoung, and 
all the upper portion, have been comparatively 
neglected. On this occasion, a visit to some in- 
land villages revealed a state of mind among the 
population of an extremely promising nature. 

Here, as at every considerable river-town, there 
is a “circuit bungalow,”—a house specially pro- 
vided by government for the convenience of its 
officials when travelling on duty. Missionaries are 
graciously permitted to occupy rooms in these 
buildings, at a rent of fifty cents per diem, always 
with the distinct understanding that they shall 
decamp immediately if any of said officials require 
the rooms —a condition almost equivalent to a 
prohibition in the rains, when a sudden change of 
quarters is not easily accomplished. 

Here is a congregation. How the question of 
the future of these multitudes presses on one! See 
them crowd, women and children, around the 
missionary’s wife. Where will they all be found 
“on that day”? Mark the variety of expression 
on the up-turned faces: some curious, wondering, 
some incredulous, some wistful, inquiring, — all 
feeble, powerless, in the grasp of a giant super- 
stition, aided by a demon legion of habits, customs, 
opinions. Who so well able to help them as the 
wife and mother, whose eyes swim, whose voice 
trembles with sympathy akin to that which con- 
quered human souls centuries ago, and conquers 
them now? A whole army of “spiritual knight- 
errants” could never do with that crowd of 
women and children what their sister has done in 
an hour. 


A CHRISTIAN NoMAD. — A Burman Christian 
turned up here. He is one of those individuals 
who, in obedience to his nomadic instincts, is all 
the while helping to scatter germs of truth broad- 
cast. He is a doctor, and wanders from hamlet to 
hamlet, dispensing his drugs and roots, and telling 
of Jesus and his salvation, He begs us to come to 
his present abiding-place, where are many inquir- 
ers. He takes a promise, and goes on his 
way. 
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P’sHIN. — This is the nomad’s present resting- 
place. There is a Berean disposition here. The 
people question much. The inquiries themselves 
are those of experienced cavillers the world over; 
Why has the race made shipwreck on the rocks of 
sin and misery, if infinite power and infinite love 
are at the helm? Why a suffering God, when all 
resources are at his command? How responsible 
for sin, when born with an irresistible tendency to 
sin? To all which we reply, “ Repent and believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and ye shall be saved.” 
But there is nothing reprehensible in the spirit of 
these inquiries. Among the heathen generally 
they are indicative not of death, but of life ; not of 
obstinate rebellion and determined rejection of the 
light, but as a purpose, to know the bounds and 
limits of religious thought. We left this people 
with the conviction that some of them are “ not far 
from the kingdom of heaven.” 


PLANS FRUSTRATED. — The treasures of the 
clouds have been locked up. The rice-crop looks 
yellow, thin, and sickly. The only approach to 
the cluster of villages where the applicants for 
baptism live, is a streamlet about three yards wide, 
in which the water is too low for even small boats, 
The expectants must wait; we can’t reach them, 


Baptism. — Near sunset a small village is 
reached. The whole male population is absent at 
work in the fields, preparing for the sowing of 
sesamum, cotton, tobacco, &c. As the shades of 
evening gather, they begin to come in from their 
toil. A small canoe, containing a man, his wife, 
and several children, shoots out from the heavy 
shadow of the jungle-grass which fringes the bank, 
suggestive of the deeper spiritual darkness from 
which he has emerged. Some months ago this 
man found the Saviour of his soul here in these 
wild jungles, and now he comes to ask for baptism. 
Conversation is protracted late into the night, — 
conversation from which we gather satisfactory 
evidence that Moung Yau Giu is a Christian. His 
wife is as anxious to be baptized as he; but her 
case is very different. It may not be easy to say 
how ignorant one may be, and yet savingly trust 
in Christ; but there can be no doubt as to what 
course should be pursued when the ignorance is so 
great as to forbid a reasonable hope. The woman 
was advised to wait. Early next morning the new 
convert was baptized. This rite loses some of its 
impressiveness and significance when performed in 
the wilderness. But, socially considered, how dif- 
ferent the condition ofthe Burman and the American 
candidate. All gracious and beneficent influences 
surround the latter, while frowns and scorn, ridi- 
cule and hate, wait upon the former, 


THITUHA PAH AND P’ya GYEE Gonc. — These 
two villages must be especially mentioned as 
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among the first in which the Christians have estab- 
lished self-supporting schools, At Thituha Pah 
the teacher was prepared for his work at the 
mission-school in Henthada. The teacher at the 
other village is a converted Phong-gyee, of an age 
too advanced to go to school; but he has much 
influence with the people, and uses it wisely. A 
heathen Karen, —a graceless, drunken, ignorant 
man, but withal wise and shrewd, was anxious, he 
said, that his children should grow up sober, well- 
informed, and respectable; for himself, he would 
remain as he was, and “do all the wickedness of 
the family”! This man built a schoolhouse, with 
the understanding that the quandam priest should 
come and be the village schoolmaster. We found 
him presiding with dignity over thirty-seven boys. 
This village has no priest, no monastery, with 
teaching and preaching exclusively Christian. The 
result is not difficult to prophecy. 


Mlission to the Rarens. 


LETTER FROM Mr, BUNKER. 


Touncoo, Oct. 18, 1874. 

FAMINE AND DistrEss. — The Toungoo Karens 
are suffering the distresses of famine. For one 
year, with the aid of all the Baptist churches in 
Burmah, we have fought want among the Christian 
Karens ; and, though many have died of starvation 
among heathen Karens, few at most among the 
Christians have perished. 

The merciless rats have swept over a territory 
containing some twenty thousand Karens, or 
thereabouts; some parts of it for the third and 
fourth times. These rats come in vast armies, and 
sweep the fields of standing grain, frequently leav- 
ing not a kernel behind them, often destroying a 
whole field in a single night. 

From carefully gathered evidence, we conclude 
that not less than two hundred souls have starved 
to death during the last five months, and not 
unlikely the number may be double the above. 
We have seen the gradual progress of want with 
feelings of deep anxiety; but all hope is now cut 
off, and the worst must be met. 

Government, very slow to recognize the needs of 
these poor and obscure tribes, has at last, by the 
rush of the starving down to the plain, been com- 
pelled to render aid. But this help has come very 
late. There are many yet in the jungle on the 
very verge of starvation, too much reduced to take 
the long journey down to the city; so that. inevita- 
bly more must die, and the whole outlook is most 
gloomy. 

In the month of September, although the rains 
were yet at their height, and travelling was con- 
sidered very difficult, if not dangerous, the mis- 
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sionary, regarding the reports from the jungle as 
of sufficient gravity to demand investigation, in 
order to secure immediate aid for the sufferers, 
left Toungoo for the hills, in company with a 
Christian officer of the station. 

The first twenty miles were very difficult. The 
mud was something like that encountered about 
City Point, during the investment of Richmond, 
by Grant’s army ; and when the great showers of 
rain poured down upon us, and swelled the creeks 
to floods, we had great difficulty in making prog- 
ress. The hills presented new difficulties, quite 
as formidable. Their sides were very slippery 
from the rains ; and many a slide and tumble did 
we get as we slowly scrambled over them, with 
our long alpenstocks to help us in our climbing. 
But we soon learned to count our own sorrows as 
light in comparison with those of the poor Karens, 
The first morning we met one hundred and seven- 
ty-five Karens going to the city for food. At the 
top of the first hill we met a poor old woman, 
very old, and trembling like a leaf as she walked, 
“going to find food.” At another village, while 
we sat at dinner, a poor old man and his daughter 
came into the chapel. The daughter was about 
twelve years old, but looked nearer forty, and was 
a walking skeleton from want of food. They 
were going to the city, and had had nothing to eat 
for a long time, as we could readily see. From 
this point onwards we saw numbers, all pressing 
towards the plain to obtain food. Whole villages 
had broken up, and others were breaking up. 
Again and again we were called upon to give of 
our scanty store of rice to save life, and to help on 
the weaker ones to the land of plenty. 

When within one day of the limit of our journey, 
we suddenly came upon a poor lad in the last 
stages of starvation, sitting upon the ground beside 
the path. He had got about a mile away from his 
village on his way to the city ; but, his strength 
failing him, he sat down to die there, and probably 
would have done so if we had not found him. I 
hired Karens for four rupees to take him to the 
city ; but he died soon after his arrival, not having 
strength to rally. From this place onward our 
journey was full of horrors such as I never want 
to see again. We saw children reduced to skele- 
tons, looking at us out of hollow eyes; the old 
looking older from their suffering, many unable 
to get away from great weakness, or from having 
none to carry them away. We soon found that 
death had been at work taking the old and young. 
Out of one village and its branch, containing about 
eighty inhabitants, we found that forty-three men, 
women, and children had died during the last five 
months. Many of these facts were not unknown, 
and had been urged upon the government repeat- 
edly, but without success. The story of these forty- 
three deaths is one full of horrors. One started 
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for food, and partially climbed the high hill we had 
just come down; but his strength failed him, and 
he was buried there where he died, and we saw his 
grave. A little lower down were the graves of 
two children. Farther on, in their burial-ground, 
were eight more fresh graves ; one was the grave 
of an old chief of the village, who had died a few 
days before our arrival, while his children were 
away working for rice to take to him. They came 
back to find only the grave of their old father. 

With sad hearts we retraced our steps to Toun- 
goo. Everywhere we met the rats which had 
caused this dreadful famine. They fled before us in 
large numbers, or thronged the chapels where we 
rested for the night, often driving sleep from us by 
their noise. 

I regard the outlook for the churches as most 
gloomy. Already churches have broken up entire- 
ly ; others are breaking up, and others must inevit- 
ably do so. Of course, there are no longer any 
jungle schools. The whole northern Karen coun- 
try is on the move for food. Government has at 
last opened relief works, of which large numbers 
have availed themselves. I know not what we 
shall do; but thus far God has moved upon the 
hearts of kind English people to give us the means 
of aiding hundreds who come into the city to get 
help from the relief works, but who arrive in town 
faint for the want of food, in some cases having 
had little or nothing to eat for two days. They usu- 
ally arrive at about night ; and we have been able 
to give them rice for two meals, that they may get 
a little strength to go to the relief works ; and con- 
siderably more than a thousand have thus been 
fed. 

We want to organize a Christian Commission 
work for those who come to the plains, and assem- 
ble themselves upon the relief works; but we 
wait for God to supply us the means. Scores of 
orphan children are roaming about the country 
without homes or work, getting their living from 
charity. We ought to have them in school. The 
famine bids fair to last two full years yet. What 
then will be left of the many churches gathered 
here in the past? But God reigns, and his eye is 
upon every one of his children; and out of this 
wide-spread calamity he can glorify himself, and 
serve the cause of his dear Son, 


LETTER FROM MR. RAND. 
Mavucoatn, Oct. 1. 1874 


ScHOOL-WorK.— Since my letter in May, I 
have been confined to the school-work in town, 
hearing four classes daily. The school is larger 
this year than it has been any year since I came to 
the country, but still it is very far from attaining 
that degree of perfection that I would like. The 
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pupils are not well classified, and we are obliged 
to receive some who are in reality primary pupils, 
The corps of teachers has been increased this 
year, and they have all worked faithfully. If I can 
retain the same next year, I may hope to leave the 
school with them under my sister’s care, and do 
what I have wished to do each year, viz., go into 
the jungle, and visit the schools there, and try to 
encourage them, and raise the standard of educa- 
tion. 


DEATH OF A Boy.—Oct. 14, We have hada 
great deal of sickness in the school this year, and 
one of our best boys, the son of a pastor at one of 
the small stations in Martaban district, died aftera 
lingering illness of nearly four weeks. We did 
every thing we possibly could for his comfort, had 
the most skilful physician in town, and went to see 
him five or six times a day, to give him his medi- 
cine. When he had been ill about a week, and we 
began to fear he could not recover, we sent a 
younger brother and another boy to tell his par- 
ents. They live about thirty miles away by land. I 
have described the journey in one of my letters, 
The boys started at eight o’clock one morning, and 
they, with the parents and older brother, were back 
again the next evening by six o’clock, making 
a sixty-miles’ walk for the boys within twenty-four 
hours, 

The father and mother gave all their time to 
nursing and taking care of him, but all efforts were 
unavailing. The last few days before he died, he 
was unable to talk above a whisper; but he knew 
us all till very near the end. The sabbath evening 
before he died, my wife and I went over to see 
him ; and Mary asked him if he thought God did 
wrong to make him suffer so much, and he whis- 
pered, “ No.” When I asked if he felt ready to go 
whenever God called him, he replied, “ Yes, teach- 
er.” Pah Poo was present, and also asked him 
some questions; and we all kneeled down and 
united with Teacher Pah Poo in prayer. The boy 
lived till the next Tuesday evening and then passed 
quietly away. 

The next day, of course, the school was dis- 
missed ; and the boys with the help of the teachers 
constructed a rude coffin of boards, and then cov- 
ered it with black cloth, and lined it with white, so 
that it looked very neat. The parents, after all the 
patient and tender watching, always trying to hope 
for the best, were doomed to disappointment ; but 
they bore their bitter sorrow with true Christian 
resignation, in marked contrast to the loud demon- 
Strations of the heathen under similar circum- 
stances. The boy had been my personal attendant 
for two seasons of travel, and was a favorite with 
us, as well as in the school. He was one of the 
patient, plodding kind, and I had looked forward to 
his future career withfond hopes of great useful- 
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ness. He was one of those who asked for baptism 
at the end of the term two years ago, but was ad- 
vised then to wait; so at the time of his death he 
had not been baptized. 


REQUESTS FOR BAPTISM. — Saturday evening we 
had a covenant meeting in the schoolroom, last- 
ing more than three hours. Only four of the boys 
are Christians, but six more came forward, and re- 
quested baptism; and the next morning, at the 
continuation of the meeting, six girls presented 
themselves. All were rigidly questioned, and the 
examination was quite satisfactory. They were re- 
ferred to the pastors of their respective churches. 
All of them are children of Christian parents. 
The school will close next week, when the pastors 
and teachers are expected to meet with the Bur- 
mans at the Burman chapel, to give in their reports, 
and choose delegates to attend the convention at 
Henthada. I hope to have school commence 
again the 1st of January. ' 


Mission to Assam. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CLARK. 
SissaGor, Oct. 16, 1874. 


Baptisms. — On Sunday, Oct. 4, by the divine 
blessing, I was permitted to baptize three converts, 
one man and his wife, Koles, and one young man, 
an Assamese of Christian parentage. 

On the 7th of May, I also wrote as follows : — 

. “On Sunday, May 3, I had the privilege of bap- 
tizing seven candidates, four of them Koles, or 
people from Chota Nagpore; one an Assamese 
young man of Christian parentage ; the other, one 
of my servants, a native of Bengal, and previously 
belonging to the Protestant Church. He has been 
several years in Assam. After he had been in my 
service a while, and attended our meetings, his in- 
terest in religious matters was revived or kindled 
anew. He abandoned some objectionable habits, 
took part in our prayer-meetings, and, when the 
opportunity was offered, he presented himself for 
immersion and membership.” 


THE Nacas.— As to the Nagas, Goodhula has 
not yet come back to Sibsagor from the hills ; but I 
suspect the defection has been pretty serious, leav- 
ing not over twelve disciples who stand firm for the 
truth in Christ. 

Whether it will be best for me to undertake to 
live on the hills this year, is somewhat uncertain. 
There are to be two different survey parties in these 
hills on topographical surveys, and one in search 
of coal. This will doubtless irritate the Nagas a 
great deal, though I do not look for war. Then, 
too, there is a great deal of aversion on the part 
of many Europeans, English, to allowing missions 
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to go into the territories of these independent 
tribes ; and, if any thing serious should befall me, 
occasion might be taken to forbid all missionaries 
going into the hills about Upper Assam, except at 
Samugordling, where the government has a sta- 
tion. But, as you well know, I am desirous of 
going into the hills if prudence will admit. 


Mission to China. 


LETTER FROM Dr. ASHMORE. 


As you are aware, some two or three of our 
stations are so easy of access, that it is quite prac- 
ticable to reach them by the boat in time for the 
morning service. Meeting with the brethren fre- 
quently in this way, often going in upon them 
unexpectedly, has been one of the pleasant features 
of the summer’s work. 


NEAR PARADISE. — Yesterday I was at Te Ine. 
We have no great hold there. The garrison is 
feeble, and the attendance on the Sunday service 
very small. Yet we have a few good witnesses, 
whose testimony is most valuable. For instance, 
there is old Chi Pe, now eighty-three years of 
age. He lives about two English miles from the 
chapel, but generally manages to totter in in time 
for the service. He has become very hard of hear- 
ing, and certainly does not any longer catch more 
than half that is said. But he thinks, and thinks 
rightly, that it is a good thing to go up to the 
house of the Lord. He can hear the singing, not 
much music in it, I confess, but making up in 
soul-harmony what is wanting in vocal melody. 
We had just begun when the old man staggered in 
completely used up, and fell, rather than sat, down 
in his seat. In fact, he came near tumbling off 
after he had sat down. One near by handed him a 
cup of tea, which refreshed him a little; and he 
listened like a man hearing his father’s will read 
out. And well he might, poor old man, for all he 
possesses in the world is contained in that same 
last will and Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. But, having that, he does not want 
any more. He is a very rich poor man, 

After service I asked him how he was. Being 
hard of hearing himself, he seems to think every- 
body else in the same condition, and called out in 
a loud voice, “Oh! Jam near to paradise, — very 
near ;” and then striking with his open hand 
upon his heart, and his dim old eyes all ablaze, he 
added with impassioned emphasis, “ And / am full 
of joy!” Amen, old Pe! You ave near to para- 
dise. Such glory will burst upon you soon, 'as will 
make you faint from ysapture. 

Now, I say that if all my life in heathendom had 
brought with it nothing but that one case of 
eternal redemption, I would say the reward is 
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ample. It is worth a ten-miles’ journey in a hot 
sun any day, to see two faded eyes glistening with 
such a fervor of joy as his did that morning. And 
there are many such old persons here, — old men 
and old women whose entire long and wearisome 
life has been spent in rags and dirt, and who have 
grown feeble in the unequal conflict with poverty, 
who in their declining days have found themselves 
called with an holy calling, and who look at you 
with incredulous amazement when you tell them 
that God loved them, and had chosen them in 
Christ before the foundation of the world. Grand 
and glorious winding-up this, of a life of pinching 
want and ignoble condition! It is worth something 
to us to be employed by the Master to work for 
diamonds to be set in his crown, 

In the neighborhood where the old man lives, 
his enthusiastic expectation of a coming blessing 
is well known ; but his acquaintances set him down 
as a harmless and well-meaning old creature, a 
little out of his head. It is an endless source of 
amazement to them, to hear his vagaries about a 
paradise, and his coming to life again after he is 
dead. Don’t they know him? have they not 
always known him ? and has he not always been as 
poor as poverty? and now all this stuff! The 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not. 


ANOTHER. — We have another old man here, 
whose record is not so good, — See Meng, a sort of 
herb-doctor. See Meng is not so old as the other 
man, and thinks about as much of Egyptian leeks 
and onions as he does of the milk and honey of the 
promised land. Had he been along with Lot’s 
wife, I am afraid there would have been two pillars 
of salt, instead of one. He has been very often 
absent from service on Sunday. When the assist- 
ant went to inquire the reason, he was met with 
the answer that he was not able to walk, although 
he managed to stir around a good deal at other 
times. Our assistant, Chay Lim, now at that sta- 
tion, has apparently not a particle of humor about 
him ; but he has a grim way of stating things, which 
serves all the useful purposes of wit at times. As 
we walked along after service, talking about the 
members, he went off in a tangent about the herb- 
doctor. ‘The Lord has wondrously brought See 
Meng’s words to pass.’’ — “ What do you mean?” 
Iasked. “Oh, nothing! only that See Meng has 
said he could not walk ; and now the Lord has had 
regard to him, and made his words come true, so 
that really he cannot walk. Perhaps the Lord 
meant to help him quit deceit, and enable him to 
tell the truth.” I looked at Chay Lim’s cast-iron 
features, but there was not the least twitch to indi- 
cate that he was in any way conscious of saying 
a sharp thing ; and we passed on to talk about 
others. 
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LETTER FROM MR. PARTRIDGE. 


Swatow, Oct. 23, 1874. 


WE are very glad to learn by this mail, that a 
new man is sent to Ningpo. You will learn soon, 
if you do not already know, how much they need 
help there. I understand there is a young man at 
Rochester who wishes to come to China. I hope 
you will be able to send us a family next year, 
They could occupy Dr. Ashmore’s house one year, 
and then decide whether to take a part of the 
house we occupy, or build a new one here or in the 
interior. It is hardly necessary that we should 
emphasize our need of help, for you are perfectly 
acquainted with our circumstances. I believe, too, 
that you will send us help just as soon as possible, 

I have fitted up a house on the compound for 
temporary use as a schoolhouse. When Dr. Ash- 
more returns he will need it, unless I make some 
arrangement with him whereby I can make this 
into a permanent schoolhouse, and let him have as 
much of the four hundred dollars as is necessary 
to build a house for servants. The house in its 
present condition will answer every purpose of 
the school for two years. Mrs. Partridge has seven 
pupils, and the promise of three more. We are 
encouraged beyond our hopes in regard to the im- 
mediate success of the school. 


LETTER FROM Miss FIELDE. 


Swatow, Oct. 8, 1874. 


Visir TO A NEIGHBORING Ciry.—TI have just 
returned from Kit-ie, one of the nine districts 
which form the department of Tie-chiu, in the 
south-east corner of Canton Province. Its chief city, 
one of sixty thousand inhabitants, is thirty miles 
west from here. The trip is made by boat, rowed 
by six men, and with favorable wind and tide Kit-ie 
city may be reached in a day. The fields now 
green with rice, the second crop of the year, dip 
their verdure into the water of the river, and 
stretch away to the bare, sterile mountains that 
close the river on all sides. Innumerable villages 
so low-roofed and gray, that they make no impres- 
sion on the eye unless one be searching for them, 
are so thickly located all along through the rice- 
fields, and at the foot of the mountains, that from 
any one of them several others may be seen. 
There are about two thousand towns and villages 
in the Kit-ie district. The people of the same 
village are usually all of the same surname and 
clan. 


THE Lorp’s SupPER.—The chapel is in the 
midst of the city ; and on Sundays the Christians, 
who live chiefly in the villages, come in, some from 
ten miles away, to the service, each bringing a 
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little basket or packet of rice to cook for his noon 
meal. Last Sunday there were sixty at the morning 
service, and thirty-six that partook of the com- 
munion. Two of the brethren were under disci- 
pline for having helped to carry the appliances of a 
theatre connected with idol worship ; and, though 
they confessed their sin, they were required to 
abstain from the sacrament for two months. The 
native pastor, Hu Sinsey, is doing valuable work 
here, and there is real growth in morality and piety 
in the church-members. 


VISITING THE WOMEN.—I went on different 
days to seven of the villages, where there are 
Christian women, and in all had excellent oppor- 
tunities of speaking with the villagers. The 
brethren who accompanied me remained at the 
door of the house in which I sat, and spoke to 
the men, while I and a Bible-woman talked with the 
women inside. In one village I was asked to go 
and sit in the Ancestral Hall, and there hada con- 
gregation of fifty women. 


House FOR MIssION- WoRK. — For some months 
we have been looking for a piece of land in that 
region, that could be had for building a small 
house for mission-work in the villages. We fixed 
on one at Kue Suia on the bank of the river, six 
miles west from the Kit-ie chapel. Within a radius 
of three miles from it, there are eighty villages. A 
Christian who-lives there, and who is the only man 
there who has even so much as a few hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of property, bought the piece of land 
for forty-five dollars, and presented it to the church 
as a site for the house. On Sunday at communion 
Hu Sinsey spoke to the church-members about the 
projected building, and of the great use which it 
would be in the spreading of the knowledge of the 
gospel in the vicinity. He told them that, after 
God had brought the Israelites out of Egypt, he 
directed that each should give willingly of such as 
he possessed, for the building of the tabernacle. 
He who had stone gave stone ; he who had wood 
gave wood ; he who could work gave work. They 
themselves had been helped to a knowledge of the 
Saviour by the far-off American church : now that 
they knew a little about him, they should do 
something to help those who had not heard the 
truth to learn it. 

After service one of the brethren wrote down 
the subscriptions of those present. One gave two 
Stone posts, costing about four dollars, for the 
porch pillars ; another gave the main beam for the 
roof; and the rest subscribed thirteen dollars, 
This, in consideration of their extreme poverty, 
was a very liberal contribution. The work of 
building is already commenced, and will cost 
about three hundred dollars. 

When we incite the people to do the utmost for 
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themselves, we have accomplished far greater good 
than by any thing done for them by us. Itis but a 
sickly pet that must always be borne in arms. The 
Chinese are eminently capable of being trained to 
self-help, and therefore eminently worth the wise 
care of those who have the power to help them, 


Mission to France. 


LETTER FROM MR. LEPporps. 


Paris, Oct. 30, 1874. 

VISITING IN SWITZERLAND. — After having spent 
some time in Switzerland, where my health has 
improved, I returned the last of September, to 
Paris. But, before leaving Switzerland, I visited 
several old members of the church in Paris. 
Thank God, I found them faithful, esteemed by 
the Christians around them, always bearing testi- 
mony, by their words and their life, to Jesus Christ 
their Saviour, and to his truth. We had the pleas- 
ure of partaking of the Lord’s Supper together, 
after a blessed season of worship. 

I was also able to be present at large religious 
assemblies at Lausanne, where the Christian 
friends asked me to speak. I ascertained that the 
subject of baptism is seriously agitated in Switzer- 
land; there is earnest discussion in the important 
journals. I hope that at a time more or less dis- 
tant, in spite of the power of the adversary, the 
truth will triumph there also. You doubtless know 
of the recent success of our brother Cretin at 
Lyons and at St. Didier. 

On arriving in Paris, I had the pleasure of bap- 
tizing two dear friends, one of whom was formerly 
a very serious and sincere Catholic. The husband 
of this lady has also been converted within a few 
months. There is an obstacle to his baptism at 
present. May the Lord himself take away the 
stone, so that, like Mary at the tomb, he may adore 
him who has risen again! Several other candi- 
«lates are preparing for baptism. May God baptize 
them more and more with his Spirit ! 


DEDICATION OF A CHAPEL.—I must tell you 
that I was called to preach last Sunday, Oct. 25, 
the sermon of dedication at the opening of the new 
Baptist Chapel at St. Sauveur, where M. Lemaire 
is pastor. We spent a blessed day; we hope it 
may mark new progress for that church. After a 
good prayer-meeting in the morning, Christian 
friends came together from twenty different local- 
ities, some from sixty to seventy-five miles distant. 
‘Three Baptist pastors, and our evangelist M. Vig- 
nal, were there, with M. Lemaire ; and two evangel- 
ical pastors of the Reformed Church of France 
wished also to give us a mark of their sympathy 
and Christian brotherhood, by their presence 
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among us. Several members of the communal 
authorities were also present, wishing also to testify 
their esteem for the Baptist Christians. In the 
congregation we saw several Roman Catholics, 
serious and well-disposed. The pretty little 
chapel, which can contain two hundred and fifty 
hearers, was filled, and a number of persons were 
obliged to stand in the yard. 

After the prayer of dedication, the Holy Bible 
was solemnly laid upon the desk by the eldest of 
the pastors, M. Castel, a worthy old man of almost 
eighty years, who pronounced a few good words 
appropriate to the occasion. I preached from 
1 Cor. vi, 19, 20. Then Brethren Vignal and An- 
dru addressed the assembly in touching terms, 
recalling the origin of the work, and its progress, 
and the precious blessings of the Lord. At the 
close, Brethren Vincent and Cadot offered tearful 
prayers, which deeply affected the whole congrega- 
tion. Yes, God and the power of his Spirit were 
manifested in all hearts: his name be praised! In 
the evening we were again edified by a solemn dis- 
course by the pastor from Bauran. 

Pray accept, respected brother, with all the dear 
brethren near you, our respectful and fraternal 
salutations. 

Our fraternal greeting to our sister, Mrs Bailey. 

V. LEpoips. 


Mission to Germany. 
LETTER FROM Mr. LEHMANN. 


Bern, Nov. 11, 1874. 


I sEND herewith the translated journals of your 
missionaries. We have thought it would facilitate 
your perusal of them, if a brief extract of the most 
important facts contained in the journals should 
be made, and added to them, and that by such 
means the communications by “ The Missionary 
Magazine ” and “ The Macedonian and Helping 
Hand” might be more frequent. 

The most important fact is a revival in our Sun- 
day school, such as we never have had before. 
There are nearly thirty children converted ; and 
our prayer-meetings, when we have the dear chil- 
dren in our midst, are of the most fervent charac- 
ter. The dear children unite in prayer, to our 
great astonishment. Praise the Lord! 


Brother KAMMER in Wolgast writes: “ July 19 
I had the joy of baptizing my son, thirteen years 
of age, in the midst of a large congregation, after 
he had been received into the church on the 
previous Sunday. Aug. 21,1 travelled to Berlin 
for the purpose of marrying my eldest son, At 
the wedding I was permitted to enjoy once more 
the society of our dear old Brother Lehmann. My 
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time was occupied, as usual, with preaching here 
and on our stations. On one of these, Dargun, 
which belongs to Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the ser- 
vice had been rudely interrupted by the police ; and, 
on my petition to the Ducal Ministry of State, I 
had received a cold and refusing answer. Not- 
withstanding, I went there again to visit our 
brother. On his urgent demand, I once more ap- 
plied to the police for permission to preach ; and, 
again meeting with a rebuff, I resolved to obey 
God more than man, and to hold the service with- 
out leave. Our brother then quietly went to invite 
his neighbors; and at the appointed time parlor, 
kitchen, and hall were full of people anxious to 
hear the message of salvation. The Lord pro- 
tected us. I left the place in the same night ; and, 
though we afterwards learned that the police had 
been sent after us, we safely got over the border, 
and may hope that the Lord will bless the seed 
thus sown in his name. But when at last will lib- 
erty of conscience be granted also in this part of 
Germany ?” 

Brother BEYEBACH in Hersfeld writes: “The 
ordinary course of our quiet life was interrupted 
by several events. There was a conference of five 
days well attended, and filled with earnest discus- 
sions and services; then a Sunday-school treat 
prepared by loving hands, favored by the most 
lovely weather, and attended by more than two 
hundred children, and many friends, some of whom 
had come from a great distance. Further, we were 
occupied with the finishing of our new chapel, 
which had become an urgent necessity on account 
of our fast-growing Sunday school. Sunday, 
Aug. 9, the day of the opening, became a great 
festival for young and old. The chapel had put on 
a festive garment, and thus gayly welcomed her 
numerous visitors. At noon, after the service, a 
number of happy children were treated with coffee 
and cake ; and in the evening the grown-up assem- 
bled for a tea-meeting. Early the next morning 
another congregation gathered to implore the 
Lord’s blessing on a new enterprise, — the estab- 
lishment of a benevolent nursery. Soon our Sister 
H. appeared carrying a little child on her arm, and 
followed by a whole flock of others. We had 
thought we might take in fifty of these little ones, 
if necessary, but soon I counted seventy ; and all 
seemed to feel quite at home, so that it is the 
greatest pleasure to see children and aunt play and 
sing so merrily together. With regard to the 
means of keeping up our little establishment, we 
are wholly dependent on the goodness of the Lord. 
If he will supply us, we might receive yet many 
children, and train their young hearts for him.” 

Brother KNApPE in Freiburg, Silesia, ‘writes: 
“This quarter has been a very blessed one for us. 
July 4 already I could baptize an aged widow 
who had found Christ in the eleventh hour. The 
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second time I could administer baptism in Toép- 
pendorf, one of our preaching stations, to a young 
woman of twenty-one years of age; and on my 
return home I found three other women waiting to 
do the Lord’s will. On the evening of Aug. 1, 
I went with them to a lake not far from the village, 
followed by a large number of members, friends 
and relations of the converts, among them an old 
grandmother who from extreme age had to be 
driven to the spot. After I had given a short 
address, and we had sung a hymn, I descended into 
the water to execute the Lord’s command. The 
husband of one of the women, when I baptized 
her, fell on his knees crying loud. He had done 
all he could to prevent her from this step, had 
threatened with divorce, &c. I went to lift him up 
from the ground, where he had remained the whole 
time ; and soon there came his happy wife flinging 
her arms round him, and kissing him; and after 
some days I heard that he also had been con- 
verted, Sept. 2 was another such a happy day 
where I could walk to the water with three persons, 
and baptize them before a great crowd of on-look- 
ers. But when, the following Sunday, I welcomed 
these new disciples after the service, as usual, the 
husband of one woman rushed in, in a state of 
awful drunkenness, and wanted his wife. We tried 
to calm his mind, and in some degree succeeded, so 
that at least he walked quietly home. But how 
great was our astonishment when in the afternoon 
he came at the arm of his wife, sober, and neatly 
dressed, to listen to the words of salvation! Our 
hearts were full of praise to the Lord for the won- 
ders he can do.” 

Brother BAUMANN in Ziirich, Switzerland, also 
reports of seven baptisms he could administer dur- 
ing the last quarter. Among these, he says, are 
two hopeful young men, the one the son and heir 
of a wealthy family, but whom his father had 
driven out of his house in consequence of his con- 
version, though he had ever been a good, obedient 
son to him. The other is the son of a Christian 
widow. One of his sisters was baptized by me 
before, and lives now in Paris ; another one was 
baptized in Rome. There are several others waiting 
to be baptized ; and, from Christian people in sev- 
eral places, I have received invitations to come, and 
tellthem more of the f// truth revealed in the 
Scriptures, 

Brother HARNISCH, in Miihlhausen, Alsace, 
writes of a baptism administered to a young 
woman in Basle, witnessed by a great number of 
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people who afterwards remained for an open-air 
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meeting, which was greatly blessed. He also un- 
dertook a journey into Switzerland together with 
Brother Mener, another aged missionary, to visit 
the churches there, to hold a conference on serious 
and important matters with the pastors of those 
churches, and to attend a missionary festival at 
Beugen in which hundreds of people took part. 

Brother BuEs in Bremen, besides fulfilling his 
duties as pastor in preaching and visiting, has 
been much engaged in the distribution of tracts to 
emigrants ; and his experiences in this important 
work have generally been of a pleasant character. 
Also Brother Kiss_tnG in Goslar (Hartz Moun- 
tains) has had many opportunities for bearing 
witness of the truth by word and scripture on his 
travels from one station to the other. 


Mission to Storden. 


LETTER FROM MR. PALMQUIST. 


IN a letter to the Treasurer, acknowledging the 
receipt of funds, under date of Stockholm, Oct. 19, 
1874, Mr. Palmquist says, “It is not for us to 
know what, by means of the support so generously 
afforded us by your society, has been accomplished 
during the year past within the kingdom of God 
and for the salvation of souls. This is a thing 
known only unto the Lord. Your aid, however, 
has made it possible for our dear brethren, Wiberg, 
Broady, Drake, and Truve, to devote themselves 
wholly to the work of the Lord; besides fifteen 
other brethren, some of whom have given their 
whole time, and others part of theirs, to the service 
of the gospel. We owe to you, also, under God, 
the continued existence of our theological school, 
which, during the year, has furnished subsistence 
and given instruction to from twelve to sixteen 
pupils, all of whom are energetic young men, who 
feel themselves called to lay their lives and their 
talents on the altar of Christ. This, in brief, has 
been done among us during the year by means of 
the kind and liberal intervention of your society ; 
and it cannot all be in vain. Still, it is not to the 
present so much as to the future that we look for 
results; and we have every reason to believe 
that the seed thus sown shall, by the grace of God, 
yield a rich harvest, both for time and eternity. 
May the Lord graciously fructify all by his Spirit, 
and make every one of us faithful unto the end!” 
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“ THE FRIEND OF INDIA” says, “ The fol- 
lowing are the missions in connection with 


which more than 100 baptisms were reported 
during 1873:— 


G “s Evangelical Mission, Chota Nagpore, 1,731 

Church Mission, South India, adult baptisms, 882; 
increase of communicants, 

American Baptist Mission among the Teloogoos, 708 

London Mission, South India and Travancore, 


299 
American Methodists, North India, 235 
Basel Evangelical Mission, South India, 228 
American Baptist Mission, Assam, 173 
Irish Presbyterian Mission, Goozarat, 154 
American Marathee Mission, 116 
Indian Home Mission to the Sonthals, 108 


Other Missions, less than 100 each, 
Total, 5,280 


To this may be added the number reported by 
the American Baptists of Burmah, — 1,044, 
— which swells the amount to 6,324.” 


A MISSIONARY in India meeting one day 
with a native Christian woman, one of his own 
flock, asked her how she felt. “ Happy, hap- 
py!” she answered: “I have Christ ere,” 
laying her hand on the Bengalee Bible; 
“and Christ Here,” pressing it to her heart ; 
“and Christ there,” pointing toward heaven. 
Happy indeed was she; for, to whatever part 
of the universe she was removed, she was 
sure of having Christ with her. 


IT is not the least service rendered to the 
Christian life of our churches at home, and 
especially of our Christian women, by the 
foreign-mission cause, that it calls forth the 
best affections of the human heart, and gives 
them ample exercise in supplying the actual 
and deepest necessities of the perishing. Our 
best life is not in mere sentiment, but in gen- 
erous labor and self-denial for the welfare of 
others ; and all the better if for those who 
can make us no return but grateful love, — 
hereafter, if not now. — Missionary Herald. 


THE Sierra Leone Church, Africa (Angli- 
can), has sent this year seven men to mission- 
fields on the Niger River. The missionary 
church at Yourba is now sustained entirely by 
the natives, missionary help having been 
withdrawn. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


INTERESTING FACTS RESPECTING CHINA, 
— Rev, Luke Wiseman, at the recent anniver- 
sary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
stated the following facts respecting the mis- 
sionary operations in China: “ The first mis- 
sion in that country was begun in 1807 by 
Morrison, under direction of the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; and in thirty years thirty 
different missionary societies have entered the 
field (eleven of them American, and four Ger- 
man), employing about 196 American and 
European missionaries, 28 native ministers, 
and 618 native agents of all kinds. The mem- 
bership in the churches is about ten thousand. 
The missions are within a short distance of 
the seaboard, generally. The principal inland 
mission is that of the Wesleyans at Haukau. 
Nine inland provinces, with a population of 
one hundred and eighty millions, have no 
Protestant missionaries. 


Not DEBATABLE. — Ata recent missionary 
meeting, one of the speakers, Rev. Mr. Mac- 
Farlane, of Scotland, said, “The question of 
the expediency or the inexpediency of mis- 
sions is not one the discussion of which is per- 
mitted to Christians: it is only possible in the 
case of those who are really unbelievers in 
Christ. And why? Because the very idea 
of a Christian is that of one who, believing in 
Christ as the Son of God, and the Saviour of 
the world, gives himself up to him, and re- 
solves in every thing unconditionally and un- 
reservedly, and against all odds, — if need be, 
against all the world, — to follow Christ wholly, 
and in every thing to keep his commandments. 
‘He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me ;’ ‘If a man love 
me, he will keep my words ;’ ‘ He that loveth 
me not keepeth not my sayings:’ these are 
the first principles of Christian allegiance. 
Christian service knows nothing of the modern 
commercial principle of ‘limited liability.’ 
As many as are Christ’s, when they gave 
themselves to him humbly resolved in every 
thing henceforth to live not unto themselves, 
but unto him who loved them, and gave himself 
for them, and to bring every thought and every 
act unto the subjection of the will of Christ. 
The command of Christ to go into all the 
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world, and preach the gospel to every creature, 
js one whose observance is as much incumbent 
upon us as the commemoration of the Lord’s 
Supper, or as the fulfilment of any other of 
the Lord’s commands.” 


Mar ATHANASIUS, the Matran, or patri- 
arch, of the ancient Syrian Church in Tra- 
vancore, has issued a pastoral on the late 
remarkable revival in that country. In most 
touching language he thanks God for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and earnestly en- 
treats his people to continue in prayer and 
watchfulness. “Dear children,’ he says, 
“God alone knows how often such a feeble 
and sinful man as I am myself has prayed with 
tears and earnestness before his gracious 
throne that the Holy Spirit should carry on his 
work with power, and in a special manner, 
among us, the fallen Church, just as he now 
does.” 


Some Goop SiGns. —A respected mission- 
ary brother writes us from Foo-chow, under 
date June g: “Although the people in this 
province are not quite so willing to purchase 
the Scriptures as they are in some other places, 
yet the word of God makes rapid progress 
amongst them when they are once convinced 
of its truth. In some of our country stations 
our work seems to prosper beyond our best 
expectations. In the district where my life 
was threatened, during the Shan-sin-fun dis- 
turbance, it is especially so. This year nearly 
two hundred new members have joined us, 
and the gospel seems to be rapidly moving 
from village to village ; so that we have now 
representatives of the Christian faith in 
twenty-five or thirty villages, and that in the 
district of Ku-tieng, where the people were 
formerly the most bigoted. Nothing but the 
grace of God could make such a change 
amongst a most superstitious people; and, 
from what I see in that district, 1 believe what 
we want is an outpouring of God’s Holy 
Spirit on Christian missions generally through- 
out China, and before long Satan’s kingdom 
will tremble.” — Chinese Recorder. 


ALL CovERED.— Ralph Wells was in the 
habit of putting a gilt star upon each place on 
the map of the world to which his Sunday 
school sent money. Two little children were 
looking at the map, when one exclaimed, 
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“ Lilian, won’t it be splendid when we get it all 
covered!” To get it all covered not only 
with money, but with the gospel, is the ideal 
of all Christians. 


TonGa.— The Wesleyan Mission on the 
Island of Tonga is witnessing remarkable 
prosperity. Great changes are taking place in 
the lives of the natives. They have early 
morning prayer-meetings, which are largely 
attended. At sunrise their settlements are 
vocal with hymns of praise. The sabbath 
services are well attended, and many are 
brought to Christ through the preaching of the 
Word. 


WE read of a most wonderful and a most 
flourishing native church at a village called 
Nagercoil, close to Cape Comorin. We saya 
most wonderful church, simply because there 
is nothing like it throughout the length and 
breadth of this empire. It is quite independ- 
ent of any foreign aid, supports its own pas- 
tors and catechists, a society similar to the 
Bible and Tract Societies, and it subscribes to 
almost all charitable institutions. The con- 
gregation number about two thousand, of 
whom 259 are communicants. There are 185 
men and 259 women able to read and write. 
Last year the native Christians gave Rs. 
2,302 for mission purposes, one deacon alone 
giving Rs. 400. Besides the pastor, their 
church supports a catechist, three school- 
masters, two Bible-women, and a_ hospital 
assistant. Would we could say the same of 
other native churches in India! The time, 
however, will come.— Lucknow Witness. 


AT a recent Mohammedan festival in Tra- 
vancore, two natives amused the multitudes by 
assuming the characters of a European mis- 
sionary, and a native catechist, each with 
umbrella, books, handbills, &c., complete, and 
offering tracts to the passers-by, calling out, 
“ Believe on Jesus Christ.” ‘ When the ag- 
gressive efforts of Christians,” says “ The In- 
dian Evangelical Review,” “are taken so 
much notice of as to be caricatured, there must 
be some force at work on the minds of the 
people.” 


AmonG the offerings of a New-Zealand 
native congregation for the support of its 
native minister during last year were half a ton 
of potatoes, and a horse. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN JAPAN. 


THE whole constitution of the government 
has been remodelled in accordance with the 
monarchial forms of civilized nations, with a 
Ministry, or Council of State, Department for 
Foreign Affairs, War Department, Navy De- 
partment, Treasury and Finance Department, 
Post-Office Department, Board of Public 
Works, Board of Education, &c. 

They have also adopted the Code Napoléon 
as the law of Japan, organized courts, and 
modelled their whole judiciary system after the 
most approved modern forms. It is unneces- 
sary to do more than to mention some of the 
principal of these changes. 

The emperor, who was a few years ago so 
sacred a personage that even the highest 
Daimio of the land was unworthy to behold, 
or approach within a certain distance of him, 
now rides out openly, reviews his troops, 
opens railways, visits ships of war, and even 
walks out with only a few attendants, his peo- 
ple not being compelled to kneel down when 
he passes. 

They have thrown aside the bow and arrow, 
the spear, sword, shield, and armor, for the 
most improved implements of modern warfare ; 
organizing, clothing, and drilling their army 
according to the European mode. 

They have organized a small navy of eight 
or ten steam-ships of war, two of them iron- 
clads; all manned by Japanese sailors, and 
engineered and navigated, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, by native officers. 

They have constructed, under the superin- 
tendence of foreigners, a dock hewn out of the 
solid rock, for repairing ships of the largest 
class, and inferior to few in the world for size, 
perfection of finish, and equipment, with every 
modern appliance and invention. 

They have workshops thoroughly furnished 
with all kinds of machinery of the most ap- 
proved kind for building ships, steamers, and 
steam-engines, and making cannon and arms 
of all kinds ; also for making clothes, shoes, 
knapsacks, saddles, and military accoutre- 
ments. 

They have constructed a railway from Yeddo 
to Yokohama, and are laying out others. 

They have a telegraph laid from Yeddo to 
Nagasaki, which communicates also with the 
rest of the world. They have erected light- 
houses upon most of the dangerous points of 
their coast. 
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They have printing-presses and a type 
foundry, several daily newspapers, and are 
busy in preparing and publishing dictionaries, 
vocabularies, phrase-books, and grammars, of 
several of the European languages, besides 
translating and preparing books on medicine, 
law, political economy, moral poilosophy, nat- 
ural philosophy, history, chemistry, astronomy, 
mathematics, and other subjects. 

They have introduced the decimal system 
of coinage ; have erected a mint furnished with 
the best machinery, and coin gold, silver, and 
copper coin. They issue government paper 
money, and are establishing national banks, 
are borrowing money from England, and have 
a very respectable national debt. 

They are changing their style of buildings, 
adapting them to European models, and are 
introducing the European costume, furniture, 
mode of wearing the hair, and diet; also, the 
use of carriages and wagons in Yeddo, and 
other places where their roads will permit. 

They have introduced a regular postal sys- 
tem, and use postage-stamps. 

They have conformed their calendar to the 
European, commencing the year with the first 
of January. 

They have suppressed two-thirds of the 
Buddhist temples, seized their property and 
revenues, severed all state connection with 
either Buddhism or Sintooism, and promul- 
gated as a new creed, and all that is required 
of their people, viz., to fear God, honor the 
king, and love their country, obey the laws of 
nature, and discharge the relative duties. 

They have established alms-houses for the 
poor, and hospitals in many parts of the coun- 
try, where also medical instruction is given. 

They have established academies or col- 
leges for a higher education in most of the 
ports and various other places, and are organ- 
izing common schools all over the country. 

They have abolished caste, and relieved the 
Yetas from all their disabilities, giving them 
all the privileges of citizenship. 

They have forbidden the promiscuous bath- 
ing together of the two sexes, no longer license 
prostitution, and enacted laws against all inde- 
cent behavior. 

They shut up their custom-houses, and all 
the public offices, on the sabbath day, and ob- 
serve it as a day of rest or holiday ; they have 
also begun to remove the edict against Chris- 
tianity from many places in which it has been 
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long placarded; have restored persecuted 
Christians to their homes, and abolished the 
office of censor; and what more, it might be 
asked, do they need, but to have the gospel 
freely preached amongst them? This will 
come in due time. — Rev. J. C. HEPBURN. 


THE upper-class native Christians at Masu- 
lipatan and Ellore have started a Teloogoo 
monthly magazine, called the Hitavadi, or 
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“Good Adviser.” They provide the matter 
themselves, and print it at a native press. 
Exposition of Scripture, Teloogoo literature, 
science, Christian evidences, and biography 
are its leading topics. 


“THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW ” says the 
American Presbyterians are accomplishing 
great things in Damascus. The Arabs are 
remarkably interested in hearing the gospel. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


#4> WE would ina gentle way suggest to 
our brethren who are carrying on the excellent 
work of city missions in different localities, 
that it may cause confusion and legal em- 
barrassment all round if they call their local 
societies by our name. In reports from New 
York, we quite often see something about she 
Missionary Union, and the good work it is 
doing in the city. When this name is used in 
print, most of us think it refers to our National 
Society, which for short is generally called 
“The Missionary Union.” 

As the matter of a name is of little conse- 
quence to local societies, and as we are pretty 
well known in the country as the great foreign 
missionary society of the denomination, and 
as any confusion of names is liable to cause 
legal embarrassment in the matter of donations, 
and specially of legacies, is it too much to ask 
that our brethren will not adopt the major part 
of our name for any other evangelizing agency ? 
Our full corporate name is THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


84> WITH this number we begin a new 
volume. Please take notice that all expired 
subscriptions ought to be renewed at once. See 
dates on the address outside. 


£4> Our friends will be glad to see the 
fulness of our missionary correspondence this 
month. It contains tidings of joy and sorrow. 
Read it with care. 


R@> AmonG the very good things in this 
number of the Magazine, do not fail to read 
Dr. Shailer’s admirable paper on “ The 
Relations of the Missionary Union to the 
Churches.” 


&@> WE give place to an earnest letter from 
one of our younger missionaries, on the policy 
of sending unmarried men to the foreign field. 
It ought to be understood at home and abroad 
that the policy of the Missionary Union is 
clearly and definitively stated in the resolutions 
passed at the last annual meeting, which are 
as follows : — 


“*I. Resolved, That, aside from the expressed precepts and 
clear intimations of the New Testament, the methods and 
ag-ucies of evangelistic work at home and abroad must be 
determined by the teachings of the great commission itself, 
in the light of the exigencies of the time and place in which it 
is to be executed. 

Il. Resolved, That the nature of Christianity, involving all 
the relations of domestic, social, and national life, as also the 
lessons of Christian history and modern missionary experience, 
conspire to enforce and illustrate the great principle that the 
chief personal instruments in our foreign work, as in our home 
work, must be married missionaries and their households, 
with all the indispensable influences and benefits of the family 
system. 

III. Resolved, As exigencies will often occur demanding or 
enabling us wisely to use unmarried workers, both men and 
women, the executive committee should, in our judgment, 
be left entirely free to employ such service whenever and 
wherever it promises the greatest economy of force, and the 
greatest fruitfulness of results.” 


> Ir will be seen that we have appended 
to the regular thirty-two pages of the Maga- 
zine a small advertising sheet, in which we 
propose to insert a few unobjectionable adver- 
tisements of books, music, furniture, &c. We 
do not propose to admit any advertisement 
that we cannot commend to the patronage of 
our readers. 


THE will of the late Hon. Richard Fletcher, 
of Boston, provides for a special fund, to be 
under the care of the trustees of Dartmouth 
College, his Alma Mater, from the avails o 
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which a prize of five hundred dollars is to to be 
awarded once in every two years, for the best 
essay on the general subject of Christian living. 
The following are the words of the will 
establishing this essay-ship, and they are 
worthy of special note at this time of world- 
liness in the Church of Christ. The last 
sentence touches the very vital centre of all 
evangelistic work. What we need is such a 
Christianity as will, when seen in the lives of 
its professors, recommend itself to “the 
heathen nations of the world.” 


“‘In view of the numerous and powerful influences con- 
stantly active in drawing professed Christians into fatal 
conformity with the world, both in spirit and practice; in 
view also of the lamentable and amazing fact, that Christianity 
exerts so little practical influence even in countries nominally 
Christian, — it has seemed to me that some good might be done 
by making permanent provision for obtaining and publishing, 
once in two years, a prize essay setting forth truths and 
reasonings calculated to counteract such worldly influences, 
and impressing on the minds of all Christians a solemn sense 
of their duty to exhibit, in their godly lives and conversation, 
the beneficent effects of the religion they profess, and thus 
increase the efficiency of Christianity in Christian countries, 


and recommend its acceptance to the heathen nations of the 
world.” 


The first prize essay on this foundation has 
just been given to the public from the pen of 
Rev. D. W. Faunce, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Concord, N.H. It makes a book 
of 236 pages, and is issued in excellent style 
from the house of Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The book is entitled “ THE CHRISTIAN IN THE 
WORLD.” 


Married or Unmarried Missionaries. 
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This is a noteworthy book. It treats many 
trite subjects with a freshness and clearness 
of statement which stamps them anew with 
the royal image and superscription. It is a 
thoughtful book, sweeping the wide horizon 
of human duty with a philosophic and earnestly 
devout spirit. The style is singularly direct 
and forciful. Taken asa whole, it is eminently 
worthy of its position as the first “ Fletcher 
Prize.” 


As an example of how the author treats 
subjects of practical duty, we give an extract 
from the chapter on “The Duty we owe to 
Others.” Certainly such Christian living as 
is set forth in this essay would recommend the 
religion of Christ to the heathen nations of the 
world. 


“ The idea of saintship is no more that of some venerable 
monk repeating a hundred paternosters per day. Saintship has 
its type in Henry Martyn and Adoniram Judson, as they labor 
for the minds and soulsof men. Man’s worth grows larger, 
the more Christ’s sacrifice for man is appreciated. For it is 
now felt that we are never so much like him as when we prize 
men enough to strive to save them from sin and death. 
Christians are loving the truth, as indeed they should do. 
But they are coming also to see that, if they simply embalm 
the truth in ‘confession of faith,’ they are not using it as God 
intended. It is committed to our trust, that with it we may 
do men good. To defend the truth that our brother man is 
not a brother beast, but a brother immortal, is well. We owe 
it to him, to ourselves, to our God, that our theory of man be 
right. But to practise upon the truth of our brother's im- 
mortality by beginning already to prize him, to help him, to 
guide him, to save him, —this is to believe really in him as 
the inheritor of an eternity, as a being having capacity for 
everlasting joy in the love and service of God.” 


MARRIED OR UNMARRIED MISSIONARIES? 


BY REV. W. W. CAMPBELL, MISSIONARY TO THE TELOOGOOS. 


THERE is an article in the September num- 
ber of the Magazine which purports to be a 
reporter’s copy of an address made at the 
last annual meeting of the Union. It would 
seem, from some of the statements made, 
that the speaker must have been ignorant of 
some facts regarding the present foreign mis- 
sion work. The great burden seems to be 
the missionary’s family. The comforts of a 
home, which he and the brethren in America 
so much enjoy, although it be one separated 
“ry from the circles of sympathizing friends, 


would be denied him. Paul is cited as the 
great example. It is true Paul was a great 
missionary, —the first great missionary to the 
Gentiles. But are the labors of Paul, and those 
of the Asiatic missionary to-day, analogous? 
In some respects, we answer yes; but not in 
all. Paul was to go not only from city to city, 
as do our missionaries to-day, but from nation 
to nation. He must preach not only in Syria, 
but in all Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and 
Italy. He must suffer imprisonment; and to 
Rome he must be carried, and held in chains. 
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The Lord knew that these things awaited him : 
hence the advantage of his single state. The 
missionary of to-day is located in one country, 
and has to speak to people of one nationality. 
It is rarely, if ever, that chains and imprison- 
ments await him. Paul preached mainly to 
enlightened and educated people. Among 
those who believed he could select some 
already qualified to be teachers and pastors. 
These were appointed, and left to go on with 
the work he had commenced. On the contrary, 
in our Asiatic fields the converts are poor and 
ignorant. God has seen fit to call most of 
them from the lower classes. These the mis- 
sionary must educate. He must spend years 
with them before they are equal to those Paul 
found ready for the work. 

It is proposed to send men in groups ; and, 
if 1 understand, women in groups also. It is 
acknowledged that both are needed. These 
are to be located in our large cities. Then 
why not be in married groups? Itis yet to be 
proved that a single woman is a more efficient 
laborer than a married one. I think the facts 
will prove to the contrary. Woman’s sympa- 
thies and prayers will certainly take in a larger 
field of labor, if while she is teaching her school, 
or visiting the native women in their homes, 
she has a husband touring from village to vil- 
lage, or city to city, preaching Jesus. 

But what is the great point urged as the 
necessity for unmarried men? That they may 
go among the natives, and “ put themselves on 
a level with them.” Not on a level in the 


sense that all men are created equal, and all | 


have souls to save. In this respect all true 
missionaries do enter into common sympathy. 
But it is in the matter of living, They should 
live just as the natives live. For an East In- 
dian missionary this is not only very difficult, 
but quite impossible. Paul is here again cited ; 
but here also there is no parallel. Paul labored 
among the most enlightened nations of the 
world, among men whose daily outer life 
was very like his own. When he “entered 
the house,” and “ there abode,” he was in as 
comfortable surroundings as though they had 
been his own mission-compound ; and perhaps 
better, for many “ honorable” men and women 
believed. But how is it with the missionary in 
India? Could he live in the houses, and eat 
the food, of the people with whom he labors? 
The climate here is intensely hot. The native 
houses are low, without ventilation, and furnish 
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but little protection from the sun. In these 


’ an American would soon die. Of this we have 


an illustration. One of our missionaries at- 
tempted to live in a tent, which is a better pro- 
tection than a native house, and to go out 
as the natives do, until he nearly lost his 
life. 

In the second place, India is bound by caste, 
so that a missionary, so far from /ivzng in the 
houses of natives, could not so much as enter 
them, especially at the time of meals. The 
only exceptions to this rule are the two lowest 
castes, or the outcasts. And what is their food ? 
Simply rice, curry, and gram, and of a quality 
on which an American certainly could not 
subsist. It is frequently a most disgusting 
mixture. This is a mild statement, and not 
overdrawn. Of course we teach the Christians 
to abstain from these unwholesome dishes ; 
but we could not live on ser diet. 

But, more than all this, a missionary who 
would come here, and live thus, would have no 
influence. Even by the natives, he would be 
considered as lowering himself below them. 
Instead of being respected, he would be de- 
spised. It would not be humility, but needless, 
uncalled-for self-degradation. 

One example is cited, as located in Japan, 
in the following words: ‘“* What,’ says one, 
‘enter the house of a Chinaman, and live as he 
does?’ I thank the Secretary of the Society 
for furnishing me with a fact.” But what is 
the fact? The brother is not dwelling in a 
Japanese family, and living as they do; but 
he has done what? Simply rented a house of 
a native, located in the midst of the city. (See 
August number ~“ Missionary Magazine.”) I 
am glad the brother is located there. But 

what does it prove in favor of single men? It 
is nothing more than what is done by our 
married missionaries. The mission-house in 
which I now write is surrounded by the native 
city. We have only to cross the street from 
the compound, to be in the densely populated 
pollums. This has been occupied by a married 
missionary for years; and as the result there 
is not only “ one,” but many converts. The 
single missionary referred to met opposition : 
so did the first one who occupied this house ; 
and was not only opposed, but many times 
stoned, and on one occasion beaten by the 
natives. 

I have no objections to.young men coming 
single if they wish to do so; but I do think it 
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injustice to them to have theories presented 
before them on which they may be led to act, 
and, when they come to realize the facts, they 
find them far different. There is danger of 
these theories misleading, because they are 
held up with some degree of plausibility by 
citing Paul. To those like Paul, laboring 
among their own people, or civilized and cul- 
tivated peoples, this may be practicable. We 
have an example of this kind of labor near us. 
Mr. Taylor, in Madras, is evidently doing a 
good work among the Europeans and Eura- 
sians. But the soil has been prepared for him 
by years of toil by other men. It is not an 
unbroken soil, like that of most of our mis- 
sionaries. Besides, his work, as a work, is not 
among the natives. But, of course, the in- 
fluence of it through his converts is somewhat 
felt among them; and I believe he now 
preaches some through an interpreter. I speak 
this from knowledge received from personal 
conversation with those who have attended on 
his ministry. 

But, while we notice these examples of 
working among the somewhat cultivated, as 
glorious, they are no more so than those of 
married missionaries among natives. In fact, 
they fall far short. The labor of our mission- 
aries is often silently done with great results. 
But how is it with the case referred to above? 
We hardly receive a paper from Madras with- 
out some notice of Mr. Taylor’s work. Had 
his work been among natives, would this have 
been so? Far from it. Moreover, his converts 
may be numbered by tens or hundreds, while 
some of our married missionaries’ converts are 
numbered by thousands. So I think this ex- 
ample is not worthy of much stress. But Mr. 
Taylor’s is a marked case : among many single 
laborers in this part of India, sent by different 
societies, he is the only one of special note. 
In fact, the rule is, that the labors of such 
have not accomplished results equal to those 
of married men. I could cite examples, but 
this would be an uncalled-for use of names. 

There may be a place for unmarried mis- 
sionaries, but I think we must still wait for an 
example where they have accomplished more 
than married ones. But to raise the cry for 
single men for the foreign field, and as an 
argument hold up missionaries’ wives and fam- 
ilies as a burden, or to speak of missionaries as 
“encumbered with a family,” is, to use a mild 
expression, injustice to those faithful mission- 
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aries who have with their wives toiled long at 
the front where the battle is the hottest. | 
know this is smoothed off by saying no 
reference is made to our foreign laborers who 
have toiled so faithfully ; but who is meant? 
Sometimes a covered wound aches worst, 
We hear such language as “ Over on the other 
side there have been wives whose intentions 
have been the very best, who have endeavored 
to do well, but have been an encumbrance in 
the missionary work. They have unintention- 
ally impeded their husbands.” This is a state- 
ment. But where are the facts for proof? 
The speaker may have them. He certainly 
did not draw them from this mission. There 
is not a wife here but what is a glorious help. 
Are they in Assam, Burmah, or China? I 
thank God I know no such case. There may 
be those whose hearts are full of evil speaking, 
without love for the cause, as are some at 
home; but I hardly think the “intention” of 
these “has been the very best.” Even if there 
are cases of this kind, are there not similar 
examples among unmarried missionaries? 
Why grind the missionary with such words as 
these? Why do the brethren at home strike 
at the heart of the few earthly comforts the 
missionary has to enjoy? Why stand at 
home, and call to our wives here across the 
waters, You are a burden, you are an “ encum- 
brance” ? But do you say you do not do this? 
Please answer this question, What is the 
impression left upon the public mind when 
you hold up one side as obnoxious, and 
endeavor to bring examples of it, with the 
simple statement that there may be some good 
on the other side? You cannot deny that the 
drift of such remarks is against the wife of the 
missionary. 

There is another point I wish to notice. 
The speaker says, “If we had twenty young 
men who would say, ‘ For the love we bear to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, we will go forth single 
to proclaim the gospel in the great city of 
Asia,’ I believe all our churches would be 
filled with an enthusiasm on the subject of 
missions.” Is this the spirit of our brethren 
at home? Must there be something new, a 
novel outburst, a new departure, before the 
Church can be awakened to feel an interest in 
the millions of souls now perishing in heath- 
enish superstition? Must there be some large 
sounding accounts of wonderful tours (which 
will perish with the name) before Christians in 
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America are ready to obey the great commis- 
sion? Why is there so much said about 
missionaries’ creating an interest at home? 
Is the faith of Christians in foreign work 
gone? Has it come to this: that the mission- 
ary must descend into the well, and hold the 
ropes at the top too? But, if it has come to 
this sad state (which I believe is not the case), 
is the sending out of twenty single men going 
to accomplish such a wonderful result? If 
the wonders God hath already wrought by the 
hands of the missionaries are not enough to 
confirm weak faith, can we expect other 
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demonstrations will? I fear not. “If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” Send the twenty young men, with 
twenty good, firm, and, above all, devoted 
young women as their wives, and I am sure 
of this, that they will do a glorious work for 
the Master, whether at home “our churches 
would be filled with an enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of missions,” or not. I pray God they 
may come ; for the cry from this part of the 
Master’s vineyard is, “Come, and preach to 
us Jesus !” 
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Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Southern N. 

Y. Asso., Hastings, ch., in pt., 58.30; Morrisania, 

Bethel German ch. 13; Mrs. if. Winans 10; Mt. 

Vernon Judson Miss. Soc 40; West Farms, ch., 

bal. 2; Warburton-ave. ch., Yonkers, bal. 150; 273 30 
Washington Union Asso. Miss A. A. Carr and 

mother 12; Mrs. A. W. Henson 2; 14 00 
Lake George Asso., Johnsburgh, 2d ch. 8.20; treas. 

of asso. 6.80; 15 00 
Dutchess Asso., South Dover. ch., in pt. 29.503 

Obed Wheeler 5; Pawilings, ch. 10.60; Stanford, ~ 

ist ch. 14.50; Pine Plains, ch. 5; North East, 

ch., in pt. 6; i 7° 60 
Hudson River No. Asso., Albany, Calvary ch. 1503 

‘Tabernacle ch., in pt. 16.10; Lansingburgh,ch., 

in pt. 103 176 10 
Hudson River Central Asso., Newburgh, rst ch., 

in pt. 47.51; 2d ch. 7.26; Stanford, 2d ch. 13.50; 68 27 

NEW JERSEY, $162.31. 
Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec. North N. J. 
Asso., C. B. Reynolds, of wh. 25 is for sup. nat. 
pr., and 12.50 for student, 37 50 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec. West N. J. 
Asso., Greenwich ch. 12.79; Camden, Broad-st. 


ch. 12.56; 
Trenton Asso., Holmdel, ch., pide 


99 46 
PENNSYLVANIA, $259 12. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec. Central 
Union Asso., Morristown, ch., 3 02 
North Philadelphia Asso., Cold Point, ch. 15.25 ; 
Olivet, ch. 11.50; 26 75 


Philadelphia Asso., Upland, ch. 89.83 ; Tabernacle 
ch., a little girl 1.10; New Britain S. S. 1.57; 
Broad-st ch., J. S. Eshleman and family tow. 
sup. of student in Rangoon Seminary 40; 13 

Monongahela Asso., Flatwood, ch., 


7 5° 
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Pittsburg Asso., Sewickley, ch. 8; Buffalo, ch. 4; 
Beaver Asso., Zion, ch., 

Oil Creek Asso., Titusville, S. S. sup. of Ramiah 
nat. pr. care Rev. A. V. Timpany, Ramapatam, 
Abington Asso., Abington, 1st ch. S. S. for student 

in Rangoon Seminary, 


DELAWARE, $6.00. 


Coll. per J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wilmington, 
Elm:st. ch., 


OHIO, $289.75. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec. Ashtabula 
Asso, Perry, ch., 

Anglaize Asso., Lima, ch. 35.80; Van Wert, ch. .47; 

Cleveland Asso., Painsville, ch., , 

East Fork Asso., Stone Lick, ch., 

Mad River Asso., Honey Creek, ch. 25 ; Pember- 
ton, ch. 27.443 

Maumee Asso., Wanseon, ch., bal. .50; West 
Barre, ch., bal. 1.50; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Ninth-st. ch. 38; Lock- 
land, J. H. Tangerman for sup. of Sauaw, care 
Rev. A. Bunker 75; Mrs. E. J. ‘'angerman for 
sup. of Nga Pa, care do. 50; 

Zanesville Asso., Windsor, ch., 


INDIANA, $210.06. 


Indianapolis, rst ch. Truth-seekers Bible-class for 
mission work, care E. W. Clark, Sibsagor, Assam, 
S. L. Rohrer tr., 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Monti- 
cello Asso., Goodland, ch. 15; Pilot Grove, ch. 23 

Fort Wayne Asso., Huntington, S. S. 15; Dea. 
Kanower’s family, for the education of two young 
men in care of Rev. E. W. Clark, Sibsagor, 15; 
coll. at Asso. 2; 

Bedford Asso. Mitchell, S. S. 

Brownstown Asso., coll. at do., 

Northern Indiana Asso., Portage Prairie, S. S. 
6.20; Sumption Prairie, ch. 8.80 ; 

Flat Rock Asso., Columbus, ch. 7; Bethel. ch. 5.25 ; 

Little Flat Rock, ch. 10; Miss Lizzie Jones .31 ; 

Tip;ecanoe Asso., Lafayette, S. S., for sup. Regna 
nat. pr. Toungoo, per Martin L. Pierce, 

Currye Prairie Asso., Terre Haute, ch., 

Less 4, error in report of coll. in Sept. from Free- 
dom Asso. 


MICHIGAN, $96.67. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., St. 
— Valley Asso., White Pigeon, ch. 4 51; 
aldwin’s Prairie, ch., Misses Annie and Amelia 
Rhinhart, 13; 
Grand Rapids Asso., Ada, Mrs. L. W. Shellhouse, 
2; Cedar Spring, fruit fr. an apple-tree, 5; Rock- 
port, Miss F. E. Stillwell, Missiona 


port ] Box, 20; 
Michigan Asso., Detroit, rst ch. 7.91 ; 


t. Vernon, 


ch. 4.75; 
Hillsdale Asso., Jonesville, R. D. Nichols, 
Lenawee Asso., Adrian, ch., 
Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch., 


ILLINOIS, $399.43. 


Springfield, J. Francis, 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomington Asso., Washington, 
Mrs. M. M. Bowers, tow. sup. of Bekoo nat. pr. 
care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, 

Chicago Asso., Bloomingdale, ch. 14; Wheaton, ch. 
10.25; 

Dixon Asso., Freeport, A. H. Wise, Esq., tow. su 
of Rhungkee nat. pr., care Rev. T. J. Keith, 
Gowalpara, 

‘Edwardsville Asso., Upper Alton, ch. monthly con- 


cert, 
Fox River Asso., Chicago, North Star ch. 15.89; 
— a widow 1, a sister 4, all for Rev. D. L. 
rayton’s work in Rangoon, Burmah, 5; Min- 
uka, Mrs. Putney 1; Sandwich, ch., of wh. 5 is 
. for mission in Assam 68.95; Somonauk, ch. 5 ; 
Ottowa Asso., Mendota, S. S., for Rev. T. J. Keith, 
62.50; Sublette, 
Rock Island Asso., Aledo, ch., T. J. Merryman 


Donations. 


$12 00 
20 00 


25 00 


435 


IOWA, $102.98. 


Decorah, Col. W. T. Baker, 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C, F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Cedar Valley Asso., Cedar Falls, ch. 
34-65; Waterloo, ch. 18.70; 

Davenport Asso., Iowa City, ch., 

Linn Asso., Vinton, ch., 

Turkey River Asso., Fayette, J. R. Kingsley 1; 
West Union. ch. 7.63; 

Coll. per Rev. W. C. Gunn, Dist. Sec., So. Western 
Asso., Atlantic, ch., 


MINNESOTA, $35. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Secs., Minnesota Valley Asso., Mankato, 
ch., 


WISCONSIN, $41.35. 


Reedsburgh, ch., 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., La Crosse Asso., Bangor, ch. for 
Spanish mission, 4.25 ; West Salem, ch. 8.10; 

La Fayette Asso., Boscobel, ch., of wh. .s5o is fr. 


S. S., 

Lake Shore Asso., Milwaukee, 2d ch. S. S., tow. 
sup. of Geo. B. Davidson, care Rev. J. E. 
Clough, Ongole, 

St. Croix Valley Asso., Hudson, ch., 


KANSAS, $15.75. 


Cato, ch., coll. for Oct. and Nov., 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Kansas River Asso., Oiiowa ch., 


MISSOURI, $195.26. 


Coll. per Rev. W. C. Gunn, Dist. Sec., Bethel Asso., 
Long Branch, ch. 15.06; Paris, ch. 3.85; Salem, 
ch. 5.85; Monroe, ch. 2; Providence, ch. 41.10; 
Union, ch. 8.10; Ebenezer, ch. 17.10; Philadel- 
phia, ch. 1; Emerson, ch. 1.50; Bethel, ch. 17.10; 

Wyaconda Asso , La Grange, ch. 25.25: Wyaconda, 
ch 23.50; Alexandria, ch. 17.35; Gilead, ch. 7; 

St. Joseph Asso., Bethel, ch., 


FRANCE, $2,229.02. 


Paris, per A. Dez, sundry amounts fr. England, 
2,876 francs; fr. churches in France, 2,961 francs ; 
income of legacy, 1,188 francs ; from other sources, 
3247 trancs; $1,910.59 and'ex. ; 


SWEDEN, $273.55. 


Stockholm, P. Palmquist, from Baptists in Sweden 
for the Burman mission, 149 83; Sundsvall, Miss. 
Union 66.67; bequest ot A. Kremlin 26.66 and 
ex. ; 


LEGACIES. 


Southbridge, Mass., John Edwards, by Rev. 
H. H. Rhees, 

Forestville, N. Y., Nathan Mixer, by S. F. 
Mixer, Exr., 

Detroit, Mich., Luther Parshall, per Rev. 
A. E. Mather, 


$65 00 
200 
145 00 
Donations and legacies fr. Apr. 1 to Nov. 1, 

1874, 


Donations and legacies fr. Apr. 1 to Dec. 1, 
1874, 


[January, 1875, 


2.50; L. D. Holmes2; J. Holmes and E. H. 
Cunningham, .50 ea. ; 

Rock River Asso., Stillman Valley, ch., for Teloo- 
goo mission, 

Salem Asso., Scioto ch. Mrs. Shelter, 

Springfield Asso., Pana, ch., 


273 55 
$6,858 31 


410 00 
$7,268 31 
451995 76 


$53,264 07 


| | $3» 
4° 35 
2 50 
iz! 23 70 
2 00 
53 35 
25 00 
7 0 
5 oo 
36 27 8 63 
6 29 
19 75 7 00 
52 44 
35 00 
163 00 
5 00 
5 00 
12 35 
25 00 I 00 
I7 
16 25 
6 75 
33 
7 5° 
10 00 3 40 
15 00 12 35 
50 00 
35 00 
112 66 
73 10 
9 5° 
17 51 
27 00 
12 66 2,229 02 
5 48 
13 02 
21 
10 00 
‘ 24 25 
50 00 
20 00 
95 84 


